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“No place worth seeing will be out of 
reach . . . The main routes are being 
flown daily — more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed 
— hundreds more are in the making. The 
finest flying equipment ever designed will 
be ready for use soon after the war ends. 


here clo you want to go? 


If you’re like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans, you're getting 
set to fly as soon as you can after the war. How soon will this be? Where 


will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here’s what 
an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 


“The peacetime versions of the big twin- 


, engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 


will carry 36 to 45 people with all the 
comforts of a drawing room . . . soft, 
roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- 
tractive powder room — complete dining 
service—they'll be tops in luxury travel... 


“And as for speed . . . well, multi-engine 
transports can cross the country in six 
hours. That gives you some idea of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines — the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
and the giant Martin Mars. 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 


, Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 


right now. Yet 27 airlines are already 
planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the world at a cost 
well within your reach...” 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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Everything goes on PAPER 


es magic carpet of 
business is a sheet of paper. 
Everything that is praduced— 
from raw material to finished 
product—rides along on count- 
less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
records, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 
represents a big part of the cost 
of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. 


A unique method of Multilith 
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duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces. of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time... produces 
completed records that are black 


-on white and easy to read... elim- 


inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 











Multi 


TAADE-MARE AEE. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


d Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!tigraph Corporation. 





tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 
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Southern Exposure 
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It’s a mighty fine view that our engineers There are bustling towns and cities, growing k 

get from the cabs of Southern Railway loco- rapidly with the busy South. ‘ 

motiyes. Indeed, it’s a mighty fine view all along the 

There’s the fertile, sun-warmed, well-farmed Southern Railway System’s eight thousand ; 

soil of the Southland. miles of road—a bright, hopeful, satisfying t 

There are mines and mills and factories and Southern exposure. | 
forests, all keyed up for record-breaking war How about a Southern exposure for your 


production...and with skilled workers ready business? Look Ahead—Look South! : 
and eager to make good things for a world at | 
peace. Creel E. Pern: | 

, ~~ | 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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What's Ahead 


SALES BATTLE COMING 

As anticipated, the crushing of Hitlerism 
is already resulting in a rebirth of produc- 
tion in many civilian lines. And American 
industry is beginning to gird its loins for 
what will probably be its biggest peacetime 
battle—the battle of sales. 

In our June 15 issue, therefore, we're in- 
troducing a big new series on this subject, 
authored by one of the country’s top sales 
authorities—Don Mitchell, vice-president -of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Mitchell’s articles will cover the whole 
post-war sales field, including an analysis of 
the market picture, sales research problems, 
the hiring and training of salesmen and 
other important aspects of this vital question. 

Watch for: “Sextinc’s Post-War Jos.” 


BEHIND THE LABOR SCENE 


Since the war, organized labor has become 
an increasingly powerful force in our na- 
tional economy, and present indications are 
that this trend will continue into the peace 
period. Believing that it is vitally important 
that both management and the public ac- 
quire much fuller knowledge of what goes 
on behind the labor scene, Forses inaugu- 
rates next issue a regular new feature de- 
signed for this purpose. 

With no editorial comment, we'll bring you 
the facts as to what labor’s plans, ambitions 
and objectives are—facts which at present 
are little known to the bulk of U. S. busi- 
ness men, but which are circulated, through 
labor publications, to between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 workers. 

Don’t miss this new Forses feature if you 
want to learn just how the labor press inter- 
prets the policies and functions of American 
industry, 


When Giistav Metzman, head of the 
$2,000,000,000 New York Central System, 
was a young man, he made one big mistake 
—a mistake, which, if continued, might have 
shunted him forever off the high road to 
success. 

The twenty-first in our series of articles 
highlighting the “biggest mistake” of top 
executives, his blunder will be revealed in 
our next issue by T. C. McClary. Incidental- 
ly, says Metzman, it’s an error “very com- 
mon among young men in the business world 


today.” 


FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 


According to Eugene P. Thomas, president 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, “one 
of the indirect results of the war will be to 
increase the importance of foreign trade in 
our national economy.” For one thing, says 
Thomas, the outlets provided by a vastly 
expanded foreign trade can make a highly 
important contribution toward our goal of 
full employment for some 55,000,000 persons. 

Read “Wuat’s AHEAD FOR ForEIGN TRADE,” 
scheduled to appear in our next issue, for 
an understanding as to how and why in- 
creased overseas trade will reflect itself bene- 
ficially in American industries. 
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— Readers Say 


ROOSEVELT EDITORIAL 


Your editorial comment in which you 
made the statement that the Deity was in- 
strumental in ending the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration just about reached the peak of im- 
propriety, bordering on the sacrilegious.— 
Cart A. Dusorp, Waterville, Me. 

In Forses for May Ist is an article [on 
President Rooseyelt’s passing] which shocks 
me as much as did the picture of the mutila- 
tion of the hanging body of Mussolini... . 
I have been in business for years and have 
enjoyed your paper. Because of the article 
above mentioned, I hereby cancel my sub- 
scription—Marcaret P. Maw, Provo, Utah. 

[Editor’s Note: The Editor’s opening ob- 
servation in the leading editorial in our 
May 1 issue, “Since the Lord, in his Infinite 
Wisdom, has ended the Roosevelt regime,” 
has been interpreted utterly erroneously by 
these two readers—and perhaps by others. 
The writer was brought up in an atmosphere 
of what many today would regard as “old 
fashioned” religion. We were taught to be- 
lieve in the Infinite Wisdom of God. Does 
not the Lord’s Prayer, the most widely used 
prayer throughout Christendom, contain this 
clause: “Thy will be done”? Therefore, noth- 
ing was further from the writer’s mind than 
to cast a diabolical slur upon President 
Roosevelt. Forses has never, we hope, been 
guilty of irreverence.] 


CONNECTING LINK 


My chief source of business news during 
my 20 months in India has been through 
your magazine, and to say that I have en- 
joyed each issue is to put it far too mildly. 

I shall remember during the coming 
years the connecting link with home that 
Forses afforded me during my wartime busi- 
ness of a more macabre nature.—Ser. S. K: 
Proctor, overseas. 


EMPLOYEES AND WORKERS 


Mr. Thompson’s “Novel Tax Suggestion” 
[May 1 issue] that employers be granted a 
tax exemption of $200 for each employee to 
spur employment—is another of those ideas 
that sound good in theory, but would hardly 
work in practice. 

Mr. Thompson is confusing the term “em- 
ployee” and “worker.” They are not one and 
the same. I have heard of certain war in- 
dustries which are hoarding a large number 
of employees on the payroll to keep produc- 
tion costs up. .. . All these “employees” do 
is get in the way and in the hair of the 
“workers.” 

If there is a choice between paying $200 
in taxes or to an idle employee—and idle- 
ness there surely would be if the employee 
is kept on the payroll for tax deduction pur- 
poses only—the $200 should be paid in 
taxes. This might eventually cut down the 
national debt. 

And more important, if industry is to go | 
forward a certain feeling prevalent in the 
present géneration must be stamped out— 
the feeling they have of “how little can I 
do, and how much can I get.”—A Govern- 
MENT WoRKER (name omitted by request). 
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Cony iaers! 


Phfft... phfft... phfft... phfft— 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely amodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap .. . fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postmarking .. .Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you’d like 


an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


1785 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 











2-LINE 
Editorials 


San Francisco calls him Molotough. 


Manpower scarcity ere long will be 
followed by job scarcity. 


But that shouldn’t last long. 


Prediction: Reconversion will gain 
rapid, substantial momentum. 


Transportation peak has passed. 


Many wonien war workers soon will 
quit. 


Thus far Truman has demonstrated he 
is well named. 


The axe should swiftly fall on Axis 


criminals. 


If it becomes unions versus veterans, 
which will the public support? 


The answer isn’t in doubt. 
Churchill never stood higher. 
We will continue to find food. 


Aircraft, ballooned most, may have the 


hardest fall. 
Shipbuilding next, probably. 
Eclipse of the Sun God is under way. 


Overseas service men have _ richly 
earned their points. 


Shares continue relatively lower than 
commodities. 


How Lewis must be chuckling! 


What a lackey he has made of the 
Labor Board! 


Home-building should provide Ameri- 
ca’s first, biggest boom. 


A coming major development: Tele- 
vision. 


Another: Deep freezers. 


Buying war bonds now will help to 
make us free later. 
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That’s right, youngster—reach for it! Whatever it may 
be, to you it’s something new and brightly shining — 
and so worth looking into. 


} And that's the spirit this old world needs — today, 


tomorrow and always. 
* * * 


R eoching out for new things is an old American 
habit. It’s a good thing we still have it. 


For looking beyond the war clouds, we know we 
will want more and better things than we have 
ever had before. 


We will want more jobs than we've ever known. 
We will want good wages for those ready to earn 
them. We will want living stand- 
ards higher than any we have 
enjoyed in the past. 


And General Motors men are 
convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, that the way to attain them 
is to reach for them and work 
for them. 
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Not many years ago, for example, the science of 
food protection was in its infancy. General Motors 
men reached for new and better ways to improve 
domestic refrigeration — to bring it within the 
means of the average family, to make it conserve 
health and lighten work. 


It took consistent effort and long-pull planning to 
produce the kind of household refrigeration we 
now know. But those trim, efficient machines in 
America’s kitchens revolutionized housework, and 
brought down the cost of food protection. 


And General Motors men—busy now at meeting 

the needs of war — see great progress yet to be 

made in peacetime in household refrigeration and 

in the field of home freezers, and the protection of 
frozen foods in quantity. 


of 


So we find that today, as always, 
many future benefits rest in the 
hands of those who reach for the 
bright and shining prom- 


ise, as this youngster is. 


And as long as each generation 
is free to go forward with con- 
fidence in its future, the march 
toward “more and better things 
for more people” will continue 
steadily and without halt. 
That has always been General 
Motors’ goal. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 

BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 

FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


Buy Bigger Bonds for the 


Big 7# 


War Loan Drive 





Look! An Artist 


SING a water-color brush to paint a dairy barn may be in 
U keeping with artistic dignity, but it sure won't make 
Mabel give any more milk. 

To accomplish results it’s much better sense to suit the 
tool to the job... regardless of personal preference or artistic 
temperament. 

Smart business men know this. When they want to paint 
@ rosy picture of their products in the minds of millions 
through advertising, they use a big broad brush. That brush 
covets in one mighty stroke over 6,500,000 homes in the 
most prosperous industrial markets of America. It is Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. 


This publication does not rely on slick paper for its appeal. 
Its 20,000,000 readers do not peer at it through lofted lor- 
gnettes. No, Puck is too close to their hearts for any such 
stand-offish attitude. They pore over Puck; they read it to 
the children. The whole family gets joy and entertainment, 
thrills and laughter, from its “‘all-star cast” of characters. 
8 


There’s “Jiggs and Maggie,” “Blondie,” ‘The Katzenjam- 
mer Kids,” “Skippy,” “Little King,” ‘Tillie the Toiler,” 
“Donald Duck,” “Toots and Casper,” “Snuffy Smith,” 
“Little Annie Rooney,” “The Phantom,” “Prince Valiant,” 
“Popeye,” “‘Jungle Jim,”’ “Flash Gordon,” “Tippie” and 
others...all features that fascinate the American public. 


All surveys show that readership of advertisements in Puck 
is astoundingly high. Distributed through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers from coast to coast, Puck packs a sales punch 
that can create huge postwar demands for your products 
and services. 


If you have a big sales job to do, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
can help you do it in a big way! No advertisement in Puck 
ever gets less than preferred position because only one ad- 
vertisement is published on a page—in one-third, one-half 
or full-page size. Call or write Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
now. The addresses are: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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4, GERMICIDES 


NAVAL STORES 


In the rugged, ungainly features of the southern 
yellow pine tree there is little to suggest romance 
4. or magic. Yet, for all its crude, unpromising exte- 
1 rior, this tree is the source of countless and varied 
Me useful products. In the inspired hands of modern 
scientists, it is indeed a magic tree. 

( The Glidden Company, originally a paint manufac- 
Ata turer, entered the pine products field to control raw 
ya materials for its paints and varnishes as a means 
re of assuring uniform product quality. Expanding 
operations for full utilization of these raw mate- 
rials has made Glidden the nation’s foremost 
producer of pine products, supplying huge quan- 
tities of basic materials to the plastics, synthetic 
rubber, soap, chemical and paint industries. 

This functional diversification has spurred Glidden’s 
growth from a single varnish plant to leadership 
in many varied fields including foods, chemicals, 
metals, edible and medicinal oils, soybean prod- 
ucts and derivatives. It has created a great diversified 
industrial team of 36 units, operating from coast to 
coast ... with net sales exceeding $110,000,000 a year. 


Another basic Glidden policy is constant, intensive 
research. These twin policies of functional diver- 
sification and research have made the Glidden name 
On any product your assurance of pacemaking 
quality and dependability. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
*Trademark Registered 




















A DIVERSIFIED 
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SOAP 


Miz VELS FROM 


THE MAGIC PINE 






SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


PRINTING INKS 








Some of GLIDDEN’S 
Diversified Products: 


Vegetable Olis. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cotton- 
seed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 


Seybean Preducts. ‘‘ Alpha” Protein® ... 
Gamma Protein, Lecithin, Soya Meal, Flour 
Paints. SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin Enamel, 
5 Aviation Finishes, 


Varnish . . Nubelite . . Industrial Paints 
Varnishes . . Lacquers and Enameis. 


Chemicais’and Pigments . . . Titanium 
Litharge, Red Lead, Euston White Lead, 
Cuprous Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 





a GLIDDEN 


INDUSTRIAL TEAM 





GAGES OF PRECISION BY WOODWORTH 





LL the facilities of the N. A. Wood- 

worth Company are directed to one 
objective . . . the manufacturing of pre- 
cision gages and tools with the longest 
accurate life to give the user the lowest 
possible operating cost. 


Increase your production efficiency 
with sustained accuracy by Woodworth. 


1 Speed up production and reduce costs with 

the Limitrol. The Limitrol Comparator Type 
Snap Gage checks errors involving pitch diameter, 
lead, taper, angle, out-of-roundness. It eliminates 
“feel” and reduces scrap. Write for Folder 44-L. 


y: Woodworth Carboloy Gages are free from 

distortions, stresses and strains. Woodworth’s 
exclusive segmented shank compensates for the 
differences in coefficient of expansion between 
cemented carbides and steel, thus assuring a 
trouble-free bond between these two materials. 
Write for Circular 44-C. 


3 Woodworth Durplate Gages are noted for 

their long life and great accuracy. The Dur- 
plate process is exclusively a Woodworth devel- 
opment and confirms the Woodworth slogan, 
“accuracy you can trust.” 


4 Woodworth gages of cast Stellite alloy are 

tough, high wear-resistant . . . have a service 
life many times that of steel. Gage life is increased 
from 10 to 20 times. Stellite Cast Alloy Gages 
are non-corrodible and non-magnetic . . . have a 
coefficient of expansion close to steel... with other 
desirable characteristics. Write for Folder 44-S. 


5 Gages of Nawlide, a specially processed 

Woodworth alloy, are outwearing ordinary 
steel gages many times with no sacrifice in 
toughness. 


ACCURACY YOU Ww CAN TRUST 


WOODWORTH 


N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 —. NINE MILE ROAD - 


PRECISION GAGES + PREC 









































DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 


SION MACHINED PARTS + PRECISION TOO 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


ideal Plan To Cut U. S. Payroll 


One of many forms of New Deal extravagance has been 
the wholesale, reckless, unconscionable multiplication of 
Federal employees: In 1932 they numbered 675,000, cost- 
ing $1,125,000,000, contrasted with 2,930,000 employees, 
costing $6,000,000,000, at last reports. This publication, in 
its March 1 issue, stated editorially: 

“If the United States had a business manager, with power 
to wield the axe on unnecessary expenditures and unneces- 
sary employees, taxpayers would be saved hundreds of 


will be subjected to onerous tax burdens. Anything and 
everything calculated to eliminate needless spending obvi- 
ously should be instituted and vigilantly pursued. 


Widespread Cutbacks Imminent 


It is inconceivable that termination of the gigantic Euro- 
pean war demands will result in only 10% to 15% cutbacks 
in war contracts during the next few months. Frankly, I 
regard many intimations and statements these days from 
Washington as inspired by psychology rather than by 





millions of dollars—and the manpower 
shortage could be substantially re- 
lieved. Every department, bureau, agen- 
cy head revels in swelling his payroll, 
swelling the size of his employee force, 
since this, in the world of politics, is 
interpreted as swelling his own im- 
portance. Thus extravagance is en- 
couraged, economy discouraged.” 
This suggestion now is unequivocal- 
ly endorsed by Chairman Ramspeck of 
the House Civil Service Committee. 
The Associated Press now reports: 
President Truman was reported to be 
“very interested” in a plan to name “a gen- 
eral manager” over all Federal employees. 
The proposed special assistant to the Presi- 
dent would be charged with achieving econ- 
omy and efficiency in the Government’s huge 
civil establishment. He would have authority 
to overrule agency heads on methods con- 
cerning procedure of operation and handling 
of personnel, but would not determine policy. 
“The President is seriously considering the 
proposal and is very interested in it,” Mr. 
Ramspeck said. “It fits in with his desire 


for better management policies in Govern- 
ment.” 


President Truman should select a 
conspicuously able industrial executive 
for this post, a man accustomed to 
scrutinizing payrolls, effecting econo- 
mies. And this official should be given 
an entirely free hand, subject only to 
one boss, President Truman. Senator 
Byrd, who has rendered yeoman ser- 
vice in striving to curb governmental 
expenditures, could—and would will- 
ingly—give such an axe wielder in- 
valuable pointers. At best, taxpayers of 
this generation, and probably the next, 
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New Feature: Behind 
the Labor Scene 


Organized labor has become 
such a powerful factor in 
America’s economy—-political, 
social, industrial—that it is 
tremendously important to 
keep managements and the 
people posted regularly on 
what goes on behind the labor 
scene. Some of labor’s objec- 
tives, ambitions, are revolu- 
tionary. Not all of them come 
to public attention through 
our daily newspapers. 

To obtain a clear, full pic- 
ture of labor’s thinking and 
aggressive aspirations, it is 
necessary to digest the many 
publications issued by unions. 
Few people have any adequate 
conception of how vast is their 
circulation: Estimated at be- 
tween 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000. 

ForBes has arranged to 
have all these publications 
combed most thoroughly by a 
trained staff, and to present in 
each issue the most significant 
extracts. This new page, start- 
ing in the next issue, will 
quote from labor papers with- 
out any editorial comment. 

We are delighted to be able 
to render this enlightening 
service. 








actualities. | cannot see how the end- 
ing of European hostilities can do 
other than reduce most drastically the 
need for all but a few kinds of war 
materiel. Moreover, with the vast 
amount of shipping now made avail- 
able, one cannot reason why repatria- 
tion of released service men in Europe 
will not greatly transcend current fore- 
casts. 

I cannot imagine the Japanese prov- 
ing able to continue warfare on any 
vast scale for even another year, re- 
gardless of whether Russia does or 
does not enter the fray. 


Expedite Reconversion Plans 


Peace in Europe strongly emphasizes 
the urgency of hastening reconversion 
plans, both by Washington’s multifari- 
ous agencies and by every type of in- 
dustry. Job-seekers inevitably will be- 
come more numerous than jobs. The 
supreme domestic objective of Wasb- 
ington and industry should be promul- 
gation of every possible move calcu- 
lated to avert grave employment dis- 
location in coming months. Happily, 
President Truman, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Vinson, 
War Production Board Director Krug 
and certain other high-ups at Wash- 
ington are demonstrating awareness of 
this fundamentally vital fact. Proper 
co-operation should minimize disrup- 
tion of employment. Military needs 
should be strictly scrutinized. At best, 
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surpluses of war materials will be colossal by and by. 
Happily, President Truman has exhibited alertness con- 
cerning the necessity for taking steps to curb over-spending. 


Russia Incites Criticism 


Russia long complained that she was subjected to un- 
warranted suspicion by the rest of the world. She has been 
at no pains, however, recently to avoid creating grounds for 
criticism. The reverse. Her secret arrest of Polish delegates 
to Moscow was followed by statements and stands at San 
Francisco which were not interpreted as in harmony with 
her co-operative protestations. 

Apprehension now is very widespread here that Stalin 
will prove obstreperous, that he will take independent action 
not in harmony with the Yalta and other Big Three agree- 
ments, that he will proceed on the assumption that “posses- 
sion is nine-tenths of the law,” motivated by Russia’s might 
rather than by international right. 

Thoughtful people are now asking whether Stalin will 
wait until the United States and Britain have spent enor- 
mous effort, resources, blood in bringing Japan to the brink 
of defeat and then step in, a Ja Mussolini in the case of 
France, and claim very large spoils of war. 

Russia’s whole attitude is disturbing. - 

* 
Genuine success resides in the mind, 
not in money. 
* 


Who Are Railroads’ Bosses? 


“No man can serve two masters.” We have that on the 
authority of Holy Writ. How many “masters” are our rail- 
roads compelled to wrangle with today? For many years 
the Interstate Commerce Commission exercised supreme, un- 
disputed authority over them. The Commission’s decisions 
were accepted as final. The picture has changed. 

Recently the U. S. Supreme Court intervened. Governors 
of states also. Too, railway unions have become extremely 
powerful, have wrung wage and other concessions, have 
succeeded in imposing and maintaining uneconomic “feath- 
erbed” rules costing American consumers millions. The De- 
partment of Justice, under lickspittle Attorney Biddle, re- 
cently conceived the extraordinary idea of prosecuting the 
railroads for having co-operated in building up a rate 
structure. He proclaimed that he had made the discovery 
that our railroads had been grossly violating anti-trust legis- 
lation for many years, a discovery not made by any one 
of his infinitely more able predecessors. 

What effect the ICC’s new ruling holding long-established 
freight classifications “unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial” in the three classification areas, the South and West 
and the North, will have remains to be seen. Briefly, this 
governmental agency has ordered a reduction of 10% in 
Southern and Western rates and an equal increase in the 
North. 

Wall Street’s immediate reaction was mild. 

* 


Smugness stultifies. 


Labor 2iding High, Unhandsome 


How highhanded, arbitrary, dictatorial union leaders have _ 

become is emblazoned daily. Ponder the following: 
DRIVERS CHARGED $56 

FOR EACH FOOD TRUCK ; 

Salisbury, Md., May 18 (AP)—R. P. Richardson of Olney, Va. a 

member of the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, said 

today that the New York teamsters assessed $56 in union fees for 


each truck of produce unloaded last night in the New York mar. 
. 


Mr. Richardson said many of the trucks which went to New York 
last night had been diverted from the Philadelphia market, where — 
on Tuesday the American Federation of Labor teamsters had em 
bargoed non-union-driven trucks. 

Headline in the New York Times: 


UNION RULES SEEN 
HARMING VETERANS 


4 Out of 5 Will Be Barred From 
Jobs After War, Automotive 
Spokesman Asserts 
Another from the same publication: 


STYMIED ON COAL 
BIDDLE CONCEDES 3 
So serious became the effect of a strike of unionized — 


Chicago truck drivers that President Truman was petitioned 
to intervene, 

In North Carolina the President directed the seizure and _ 
operation by the Army Quartermaster Corps of a factory | 
producing machinery vital to the manufacture of war tires, 
which was being restricted due to a strike. 

John L. Lewis has once again succeeded in engineering ~ 
a coal (anthracite) strike and achieving a signal “victory” 
for his followers without being sent to prison. He has — 
learned how to laugh at labor laws with entire impunity. 

Strikes have erupted at various other points. 

How much longer will the American people, how much ~ 
longer will Congress, remain submissive to such ongoings? 


Casualties Strike Home 


During recent travels, when I naturally read many local 
newspapers, I was impressed by how intimately war casual- 
ty lists strike home in smaller communitigs. In metropolitan 
cities the daily columns-upon-columns of killed and wound- 
ed represent to the majority of citizens merely names. But 
in cities and towns of smaller population each name de- 
notes a friend or at least an acquaintance to most fellow- 
citizens. Something is published about every stricken ser- 
vice man, usually accompanied by a photograph. Far more 
space, relatively, is devoted by local newspapers than by 
metropolitan newspapers to such information. 

However, it should be added that in some parts of even 
America’s largest city certain sectional newspapers strive to 
fill the role of small-town papers in this respect. Also, some 
neighborhood retail stores in residential areas post a 
placard in their windows listing all close-by service men 
and affix a gold star when occasion atises. Moreover, in 
some stores letters and souvenirs from local lads are dis- 
played. 

All in all, the American people are not neglectful of their 
nation’s heroic defenders, fighters. . 


FORBES 
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F your company is planning ‘post-war 
business on an expanding basis, the de- 
sirability of making a banking connection 
of equivalent scope now may be important 


to you. 


Such a connection will not interfere with 
your present banking relationships. On the 
contrary, it should supplement them and 
prove to be of considerable assistance to 
you, not only now, but also in the days of 
change and unforeseeable business oppor- 


tunities that lie ahead. 
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Many of our customers are companies that 
do business with us through their local 
banks, which are also valued depositors— 
and on that basis of entire mutual confidence, 
we invite discussion with forward-looking 


business executives and their bankers. 


* 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 4, ¢ Br, * lx antwed A803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








H. W. Roden: 
“My Biggest Mistake” 





This is the twentieth in a series 
of stories by prominent Americans 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next: Gustav Metzman, 
pres., New York Central System. 











TILL on the sunny side of 50, head 
of half a dozen big companies, 
chairman of a bevy of boards, 
H. W. (“Tex”) Roden, genial and 
debonair food executive, practically 
lives about four lives in one—and 
thoroughly enjoys them all. Yet in 
spite of his 1,001 business obligations 
he’s as approachable a chap as you'd 
care to meet. Further, he has even 
managed to save out enough time from 
his many jobs to write three of the 
best-selling mystery thrillers published 
in the last few years. 
“Such a man can’t have made any 
very big mistakes,” you might say. 
But he has. And his “biggest mis- 
take” was one that has a world of sig- 
nificance for the millions of young 
men who'll soon be mustered out of 
the services, just as youthful “Tex” 
Roden was mustered out in 1918. 


FIRST ERROR HIS BIGGEST 


Roden’s greatest business mistake 
was his first one. His lucid description 
of it may be something for the boys 
who'll be coming out of the services 
soon to paste inside their first civilian 
hats. He has no delusions about this 
mistake. And like the whiz-bang first 
page of one of his own mystery thrill- 
ers, he gets off to a flying start in tell- 
ing about it: 

“Strangely enough, I knew it to be 
a mistake at the time,” he says. “That 
is, I knew I was making a mistake, but 
unfortunately I couldn’t see any way 
around it. The war interrupted my 
schooling at Cornell. When it was all 
over J] returned and_ finished my 
courses, so that I might have a legiti- 
mate A.B. It then became necessary 
that I go out-and get a job. And right 
there I made my mistake. 

“Instead of going out determined to 
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As told to NAT BENSON 


get a job in the field of endeavor in 
which all my predilections lay, a job 
in the work I liked best, had prepared 
for and knew I would be most success- 
ful at, I went out to get a job—any 
job—and took the first one offered me. 

“That it lay in the field of selling 
and therefore gave me six or seven 
years of valuable experience is beside 
the point. That, step by step, I moved 
to various other positions and ulti- 
mately achieved what is said to be a 
modest business success is also not too 
important. The point is that I knew 
then, have known the ensuing 20 years 
or so, and know now that, had I had 
the fortitude to stick it out—to starve 





He was too hasty 


if necessary—and waited for an op- 
portunity to get into the field of my 
first choice, I would have been quickly 
and eminently successful at it. 

“What was it I wanted to do? Well, 
I never did get around to it—so it 
would sound a little silly if I men- 
tioned it now. The point is that I made 
a mistake by not trying to hold out 
until I could get into a field for which 
I was ideally fitted.” 

High up in the castled towers of 
mid-Manhattan, this keen-eyed, dapper 
Texan works with devastating efficien- 
cy and complete non-perturbation at 
about six jobs. Blue-eyed and healthy- 
looking. he seems vears younger than 


the calendar claims. Almost miracv- 
lously, however, he bears none of the 
tell-tale signs of overwork. 

Already a legend to hundreds of his 
friends in the upper strata of the food 
business, he has astonished even them 
by successfully invading a field that 
most business men view with wonder 
—the field of creative writing. 

How does he do it? Because writing 
is his hobby—and he has successfully 
turned it into a mighty profitable one. 
He has an amazing flair for choosing 
snappy titles for his books. Witness: 
“You Onty Hance Once,” “Too Busy 
To Diz,” “One ANGEL Less.” 

Despite his business background, 
Roden sees nothing particularly un- 
usual about his success in the literary 
field. Many business men, he points 
out, have also made their mark in lit- 
erature—men such as Willard H. 
Wright, Erle Stanley Gardner, both 
top-notch mystery writers, and John 
Buchan, former Governor General of 
Canada. Success in business, Roden 
contends, should in no way preclude 
success in other fields as well. 


NOW HAS MANY JOBS 


When it comes to business, of course, 


Roden hasn’t done at all badly by him- - 


self. He’s vice-president of American 
Home Products Corp., the parent com- 
pany that owns and controls a vast en- 
terprise of food, drug, pharmaceutical, 
chemical, biological, cosmetic and 
household companies; president of 
American Home Foods, Inc. (formerly 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., long famous as 
manufacturers of baby foods) ; chair- 
man of the board of G. Washington 
Coffee Refining Co.; and president of 
P. Duff and Sons, Inc. And he works 
at all of these jobs. 

In spite of all this, his advice to 
young men today, in the light of his 
“biggest mistake,” is: “Don’t take the 
first job that’s offered you—just be- 
cause it happens to be the first one 
that turns up. Be sure you really want 
it—and want to do it more than any- 


thing else you can imagine. Then 
you'll really clitk!” 


FORBES 
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Here are the facts con- 
cerning what may be a 


* major post-war problem 


tinuous.employment only so long 

as the goods they produce find 
their way into the hands of consumers. 
It's the function of distribution to 
place them there. 

In recent years it has been charged 
that distribution is doing its job less 
and less efficiently. Its costs are said 
to be too high in relation to those of 
production. Now it is obvious that the 
more the consumer pays for the costs 
of distribution, the less he will have 
out of his income to buy additional 
goods and raise his standard of living. 
Moreover, industry will have fewer 
opportunities to give employment to 
workers who would have been turning 
out these additional goods. That is the 
nub of the problem of distribution in 
its relation to our post-war employ- 
ment goal of 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 


workers. 


= workers will have con- 


TOO MUCH WASTE? 


The attack on distribution is of com- 
paratively recent origin, dating roughly 
from the middle 1920’s, when it first 
became apparent that the volume of 
goods turned out by factories and 
farms was outstripping the capacity of 
potential buyers to consume them. 
Critics placed the responsibility on 
wasteful costs arising out of the vari- 
ous links in the chain of distribution, 
with the heaviest assaults concentrated 
on the middleman, national advertis- 
ing, and transportation costs. Are these 
attacks justified? 

In the first place, rising costs are 
not confined to the U. S. alone. In 
every industrial country, as productiv- 
ity increases, it is costing more to dis- 
tribute goods. The figures published 


by the Harvard Graduate School of - 


Business, in its International Digest of 
Distribution Costs, show a close rela- 
tionship between those for Great Brit- 
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Can Distribution 
Costs Be Cut? 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


ain, Europe and this country. As Har- 

vard’s Professor Malcolm McNair puts 

it: “Whereas in the past everyone quite . 
willingly conceded that distribution 

costs were too high, now a few people 

actually are having the temerity to 

agree that there is some justification 

for high distribution costs.” 

Distribution costs can be roughly 
separated into two categories: (1) 
Those incurred in the physical move- 
ment of goods—transportation charges; 
(2) those incurred in the actual sell- 
ing—marketing costs. Both categories 
have many subdivisions. Transporta- 
tion charges, for example, often in- 
volve warehousing costs, costs of ter- 
minal facilities, etc., in addition to the 
costs of actual haulage. Similarly, 
marketing costs, depending on the 
manner of distributing the product, 
include some or all of the following: 
Salaries of sales executives, remunera- 
tion and traveling costs of salesmen, 
commissions to jobbers, costs of whole- 
saling, retailing, taxes, etc. 

All these multifarious functions per- 
formed in the course of transporting 
and marketing are responsible for the 
consumer paying more for the distri- 
bution of the goods he buys than for 
their production. The relative propor- 
tion is estimated by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, in “Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much?” as 59¢ paid by the con- 
sumer out of every dollar to the dis- 
tributor and 41¢ to the producer. 


RETAILING COSTS HIGH 


There is general agreement among 
authorities that, of all the various ele- 
ments entering into the distribution 
process, the most costly is retailing, 
accounting for some 30% of the total 
costs. Next comes transportation, re- 
sponsible for about 25%. The much 
maligned wholesaler accounts for only 
20%, while national advertising, also a 
favorite object of attack, only shares 
in about 2% of distribution costs. The 
balance is made up in the selling costs 
of manufacturers—distinct from the 
actual production costs; local advertis- 
ing of wholesalers and retailers—dis- 





tinct from national advertising; prof- 
its, taxes and other incidentals. 

The problem of distribution is to 
pare off some of these costs without 
impairing its services. But the field 
where the distributor can exercise his 
power over costs is not as large as is 
popularly believed. He has no control 
over many of his costs. Taxes, for ex- 
ample, are beyond his power to re- 
duce; nor can he lower general trans- 
portation rates, although in limited cir- 
cumstances it might be possible to 
choose cheaper routes or modes of 
transportation. 


THE MIDDLEMAN'’S FUNCTION 


Profits of middlemen have been fre- 
quently selected as a factor to be elim- 
inated by those most strident in their 
attacks on the high costs of distribu- 
tion. But the functions the middleman 
performs are essential to the distribu- 
tion system. For without him it would 
be impossible to break up the bulk 
packages of the producer into sizes 
convenient for the modern consumer 
and have them assembled for purchase 
at a time and place that fits his fancy. 
Manufacturers who have replaced 
wholesalers with their own distributing 
organizations have usually found that 
the costs of having extra salesmen to 
visit small outlets, clerical and other 
expenses involved in the extension of 
credit to a large number of small 
clients, the need for branch ware- 
houses, etc., have more than eaten up 
commissions saved by the elimination 
of wholesalers. 

Concerning the middleman, the pre- 
war report of the Distribution Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
inquiring into “Distributive Services 
and Costs,” makes this statement: “Im- 
provements in distribution services 
and reductions in distribution costs 
can be reached only by attention to 
many complex factors. There can be 
no single approach. Disregard of these 
basic truths is responsible for much 
of the confusion which prevails about 
the place of distribution in modern 
life and about the cost of performing 








essential distribution services. Evidence 
of such confusion is to be found, for 
instance, in suggestions that there 
should be elimination of so-called 
‘middlemen.’” This committee, inci- 
dentally, was composed not of theorists 
but of 14 practical business men, 10 of 
them presidents of leading American 
companies. 

Now, are the middleman’s profits too 


-high? The heavy business mortality 


rate in the distributive trades, where 
more than one out of every four retail 
establishments goes out of business 
every year, should be prime evidence 
that profits for services rendered are 
not too remunerative. Supporting this 
is the estimate of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, which places aggregate dis- 
tribution profits for all branches of the 
distributive trades as unlikely to be 
more than three cents out of every 
dollar paid by consumers for finished 
goods. The profits of the middleman 
are, therefore, not likely to provide a 
rich source for lowered distribution 
costs. ° 


THE “CROSS HAUL” 


Ralph Borsodi, in his book “The 
Age of Distribution,” refers to high 
freight rates as one of the main fac- 
tors in high distribution costs. But 
since the distributor does not fix freight 
rates he is helpless to reduce them. 
The Distribution Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce seems to 
have got at the kernel of the problem 
when it points up the part that both 
the geographic character of the U. S. 
and the manner in which our economy 
has grown up play in transportation 
costs. Says the Committee: “The neces- 
sity of transporting agricultural prod- 
ucts to industrial areas which are de- 
ficient in agricultural production and 
of making manufactured goods avail- 
able to agricultural areas which do not 
have sufficient manufacturing produc- 
tion for their needs . . . results in broad 
movements of goods over long dis- 
tances.” 

Meanwhile, there are some wastes in 
transportation that, even under the 
present structure of our economy, are 
difficult to justify—except that they are 
the outgrowth of the competitive spirit, 
itself the soul of free enterprise. One 
of these is the “cross haul,” where 
goods of identical quality and style are 
transported across continental dis- 
tances to supply the needs of consum- 
ers in areas producing exactly the same 


type of goods. An example of this is 


the situation in which shoes manufac- 
tured in Missouri are sold in New 
England, and vice versa. There would 
undoubtedly be savings in distribution 
costs if manufacturers were to saturate 
neighboring territories rather than 
spread their sales thinly over widely 
separated areas. 

In the marketing phase of distribu- 
tion there is not the same scope for 
savings as there is in production, be- 
cause the nature of the two are inher- 


‘ently different. Distribution affords 


little scope for the mechanization and 
conveyor technique that is the key to 
the advance in production methods 
since the days of handicraft labor. 
Belt lines can not deliver the morning’s 
groceries; nor are there likely to be 
pipe lines to every home to deliver 
milk. Distribution must therefore large- 
ly remain an individualistic operation 
between retailer and consumer. Ma- 
chines can contribute little to the unit 
productivity of the worker in the dis- 
tributive trades. Cash registers and 
billing machines may save some part 
of his time but their contribution to 
added efficiency is infinitesimal com- 
pared with that made by labor-saving 
devices in industry. 

In other words, while merchandise 
is now chiefly manufactured by horse- 
power, it is still distributed by man- 
power. It is difficult to foresee that it 
will ever be otherwise. As production 


continués to benefit from the perfec. 
tion of the machine, it therefore seems 
inevitable that the costs of distribution 
will continue to compare more and 
more unfavorably with those of pro- 
duction. 

This is not to say that economies 
can not be effected. But they can not 
be achieved by dealing in generalities, 
They must come chiefly from the close 
attention of individual businesses to 
their own particular case. In one case, 
eliminating special services to custom. 
ers—such as credit facilities and de. 
livery service—might be justified. In 
another case such a course might be 
suicidal. One manufacturer might be 
able to bypass his wholesaler; to an- 
other he would be vital. So many ele- 
ments enter into the complex process 
of distribution that the contribution 
of each has to be examined separately 
by each particular business. For dis- 
tribution is an individualistic affair 
and not subject to mass methods. 

There is today, however, a future 
for the “distribution engineer,” just as 
there has been in the past for the pro- 
duction engineer and the sales con- 
sultant. Such an individual may play 
an important role in tomorrow’s econ- 
omy by analyzing the distribution costs 
of a business and determining just 
where waste costs can be eliminated, 
without sacrificing the service that the 
consumer demands. 


-The Automobile Outlook 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


(Automotive Editor) 


EW passenger cars will start roll- 

ing from assembly lines some 
time after July 1—with indications 
pointing strongly to few if any before 
Fall. Even then materials will be avail- 
able only for a very limited output— 
probably not more than 200,000 be- 
fore the beginning of 1946. Steel avail- 
ability, to a greater extent than plant 
reconversion problems, will be the de- 
termining factor in 1945 volume. 

The new production will be based on 
WPB-established quotas, OPA ration- 
ing of sales and OPA control of prices. 

All producers will not get started at 
the same time. War orders, tooling 
availability, success in getting hold of 
available materials and status of design 
and experimental work will have slight- 
ly different influences in each individ- 
ual case. Ultimately, however, the dif- 


ferences probably will not be too great. 

Restrictions: on production of re- 
placement parts have already been re- 
moved entirely. Civilian truck produc 
tion, using WPB priorities to get 
materials, will be stepped up consid- 


erably before passenger car output gets. 


under way to any important extent. 

Most of 1945’s limited passenger 
car production, it is generally believed, 
will be of 1942 models, with some face 
lifting. The time between WPB release 
of tooling orders (about April 15) and 
the actual availability of sufficient steel 
to start production, however, is cer- 
tain to influence design decisions. 
Should lack of material prevent any 
actual production until very late this 
year, it is possible that entirely new 
models might be the first ones to ap- 
pear in a few lines. 
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Farming Without Dirt 


Hydroponics permits farmers to produce 


wane crops even when it doesn’t rain 


ACK in 1938, W. F. Gericke, a 
University of California profes- 
sor, introduced a revolutionary 
method of growing vegetables and field 
crops. It’s known as soilless farming, 
or hydroponics. When Gericke suggest- 
ed the idea to university authorities it 
looked so cockeyed that they told him 
they couldn’t afford to risk their funds 
in such crazy. experimentation. 
Gericke promptly set up the experi- 
ments in his own backyard, financing 
them himself, It wasn’t long before he 
was growing tomato stalks 25 feet 


high out of a set of water containers 


that he called tanks but looked like hog 
troughs. His tomatoes were commen- 
surate with the size of the plants and 
he had to gather his crop with a lad- 
der. But the most startling thing about 
the experiment was the fact that dur- 
ing their entire growing period the 
stalks had never touched the ground 
nor had a speck of dirt about their 
roots. Thus was soilless farming born. 

Under soilless culture plants are 
grown in trough-like containers filled 
entirely with water. In the water are 


"Planted" in water, this tomato vine 
was grown without ever touching dirt 
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By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


mixed all the chemical nutrients that 
make plants grow in soil—phosphorus, 
nitrogen, potassium, calcium, etc. Over 
each tank is stretched a wire netting, 
on which is spread sawdust, shavings, 
straw, peat moss or other litter. On 
this litter, which is kept damp, the 
seeds are sown or plants set. The seeds 
send their roots down, their stalks up. 
Hydroponics has had a thorough 
tryout in a number of applications, but 
aside from a few hobby pushers it 
hasn’t yet had a good chance to strut 
its stuff as a practical farm activity. 
The war has interfered with its civil 
development but has given it a pretty 
fair workout in military fields, with 
soilless gardens springing up in war 
theaters all over the world. This Spring 
almost 10,000 Gls, will be enjoying 
hydroponics vegetables, many of which 
are cultivated by convalescing service 
men as a rehabilitation program. 


MAKING THE DESERT BLOOM 


Before Wake Island was captured by 
the Japs, all 30 of the Pan American 
Airway employees stationed there, as 
well as all passengers being landed, 
were fed chemiculture vegetables grown 
on the island. Wake is a sandy waste 
and its soil won’t grow vegetation at 
all. Thus the experience there has 
opened up the alluring possibility of 
making the desert blossom, except that 
it will be done the hydroponics way. 
Because plant insects can’t exist in the 
hot sun of desert areas, they will be 
ideal locations for hydroponics crops. 
And in no section would the farmer 
have to worry about rain. 

Soilless culture has a number of 
advantages and some important dis- 
advantages. On the credit side, it will 
grow up to 20 times as much of some 
vegetables and crops as by the natural 
method. The operator isn’t bothered 
with weeds, costly cultivating imple- 
ments, etc. He doesn’t need more than 
one-tenth to one-twentieth as much 
area to grow the same number of prod- 
ucts. The vegetables are much bigger, 
better and have more food value. 

It’s fine for growing out-of-season 





Acme 
Six acres of land would be needed to 
produce the maize in this one cabinet 


vegetables under greenhouse condi- 
tions. In Monteballo, Calif., Ernest 
Brundin set up a winter project of 
chemiculture tomatoes. He grew 83 
tons to the acre in a greenhouse and 
sold them at $500 a ton. 

As to the disadvantages, it costs 
about $4,000 an acre to set up opera- 
tion. But that doesn’t look so bad 
when an acre produces 100 tons of 
tomatoes instead of 10, or 2,500 bush- 


els of potatoes instead of 116. 


Mixing a tank of water for a coming 
crop looks incredibly easy as compared 
with the sod-busting, hoe-slinging type 
of agriculture to which we are ac- 
customed. But it isn’t quite so simple. 
The chemical ingredients have to be 
properly balanced with each kind of 
crop. Nutrients have to be added to 
maintain the right chemical consist- 
ency. And temperature must be con- 
trolled. But Gericke contends that any- 
one can be successful in growing crops 
without soil—as long as he doesn’t ex- 
pect miracles from the chemicals. 








How On 


Company Re-absorbs 


Returning Veterans 


' HE day he left for the service you 
y jee him his old job back 
when he returned. Can you keep 
that promise? What of the leg he left 
in Normandy? Or the hand snatched 
from him at Iwo Jima? Or the acute 
case of jitters born of battle fatigue 
and two years’ active combat service? 
Angles to veteran re-employment are 
many. Nor are its complications lim- 
ited to physical and psychological han- 
dicaps. Individual self-respect is a vital 
factor. Few of these men care to be 
coddled or singled out for special, em- 
barrassing attentions. How are you go- 
ing to handle the problem? 


TWO MAIN PREMISES 


With hundreds of returned service 
men already in its employ, few firms 
are better qualified to discuss the mat- 
ter than the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. Devised with the co-opera- 


tion of competent psychiatrists, the key 
to their plan’s success is found in two 
significant premises: 

1. Merely finding a job for the re- 
turned veteran is not enough. It must 
be a job suitable to his qualifications. 

2. There should be no such thing 
as a handicap on the job, if the place- 
ment is properly made. 

Veteran rehabilitation at llis- 
- Chalmers begins to function when the 
employee enters military service. He 
is made to understand that he is not 
severing his connections with the com- 
pany, but is simply away on military 
leave. Many subsequent contacts made 
with him while in service are designed 
to strengthen this impression. Dis- 
charged, he feels he is still a part of 
the company, and that his return is 
expected. 

In his absence a job analysis pro- 
gram was inaugurated. Throughout the 
plant every job was appraised, the 
physical activities necessary for its ef- 
ficient performance listed. Conditions 
surrounding each job were itemized. 
Jobs were grouped and classified for 
various disabilities. When a _handi- 
capped veteran returns with a special 
skill which qualifies him for a number 
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of positions, his handicap is checked 
against the classified jobs. If he has 
the physical capacity to perform a cer- 
tain operation, and if it is established 
that the work situation will have no 
harmful effect upon his health and 
safety, every effort is made to assign 
him to that job. In short, qualifications 
rather than handicaps determine this 
special placement. The veteran has a 
standard job, not one specially created 
for him. 

Joe Koblak formerly helped on a 
machine turning out heavy parts for 
steam turbines. He was seriously 
wounded in the leg at Salerno. Battle 
shock. Walks with a noticeable limp. 
When he arrives at the employment 
office the interview is handled by a 
special veterans section, the personnel 
of which comprises men who have had 
military experience themselves and are 
thus better equipped to understand 
Joe’s problems. There’s no undue sym- 
pathy which might embarrass him and 
make him feel conspicuous. On the 
contrary, he feels quite at ease, for he 
notices the interviewer himself pos- 
seses an obvious physical handicap. 


DISABLED, BUT NOT HANDICAPPED 


While in service Joe received train- 
ing which qualifies him as a skilled 
machinist instead of a helper. His in- 
jured leg, however, makes it difficult 
for him to “set up” heavy pieces of 
equipment on his machine. A referral 
to the job analysis cards and the solu- 
tion is quickly forthcoming. He is 
placed on a machine milling smaller 
pieces. Joe Koblak is pleased, not alone 
because he has been upgraded and his 
newly-acquired skill utilized, but be- 
cause, despite his injury, he is in no 
way handicapped. 

Once placed, Joe receives a careful 
physical examination to check his capa- 
bilities. A one-day orientation course 


_acquaints him with recent company 


policies and safety methods. Shortly 
after resuming work a veteran’s coun- 
selor visits both Joe and his foreman 
to find out how he is adjusting. Ma- 
ture, fatherly, himself a veteran of 


World War I, this counselor has been 9& 
chosen with extreme care. “Easy to 
talk to” is Joe’s opinion. 

Joe may develop occasional queer’ 
spells, an aftermath of his battle shock. 
His foreman, however, has been pro- 
vided with a manual outlining many 
of the psychological problems of. vet- 
erans, together with actual case his-— 
tories. In less aggravated cases, the © 
foreman’s knowledge gained from this 
manual may actually save Joe from a ~ 
crack-up, simply through an intelli- — 
gent handling of the situation. One of ~ 
the first of its kind, factual, divorced 
from theory, its contents are directed 
toward one end—Joe’s complete, — 
healthy absorption into civilian life. 


SPECIAL TRAINING, TOO 


There are other items in the pro- — 
gram. Joe is told that many types of © 
special training will be available to 
him, some government-sponsored, some 
developed by his company. A full-time, 
indentured apprenticeship course for — 
veterans, an innovation, makes it pos- 
sible for him to become a highly- 
skilled craftsman. And with his dis- 
ability pay plus his apprenticeship 
wage, he can earn a good living while 
learning his trade. Or, if disinclined 
to master a full trade, the Job-Objec- 
tive Training Program will equip him 
for one specific job. In this case a 
training supervisor, after ascertaining 
his ambitions, previous experience, 
education and physical capabilities, 
prepares a specially-tailored course for - 
him, at the conclusion of which Joe 
may, for example, graduate from a 
sweeper’s berth to that of a shipping 
clerk. Other educational opportunities 
include such subjects as shop mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading and slide 
rule. 

Finally, if he was a graduate engi- 
neer before entering the service, it’s 
possible for him to obtain his mas- 
ter’s degree right there in the plant by 
taking a series of courses offered by 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Allis-Chalmers bearing a major por- 
tion of the expense. 
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These facts will help those of your - 
loyees concerned safeguard the 
heath of Expectant Mothers. Metro- 
gladly send you enlarged 

rtisement, suitable 


for posting on your bulletin boards. 





1. Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
likely. Pregnancy is a normal process, not 
a state of ill-health. But she should see 
her physician or go to a maternity clinic 
carly—at least before the third month. 
The doctor can foresee and avoid most 


difficulties by examination, blood tests, 
-and the patient’s co-operation — if he’s 
consulted early, and as often as he wishes. 


There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers—whether far 
away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 


2. Will Baby be healthy? And why not? 
He’ll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born. To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 
may draw from the mother’s teeth and 
bones. 


Mother needs eight hours sleep every 
night besides daytime rest periods. 
Strenuous exercise—especially lifting or 
pushing heavy objects—should be 
avoided. Clothing should be comfortable 
and loose, shoes carefully fitted. 


3. How can Father help best? Mothers 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- 
hood. 

If father is away, he will want to make 
sure that mother is at least near friends 
and family. He should write to her as 


often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s booklet, 651 
entitled, “Information for Expectant 
Mothers.” 
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A Soldier Speaks: 


How the Home Front Acts—A 
Letter to a Front-Line Gl 





This is the fourth in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 
experience both here and abroad. 











EAR Justus: 

Remember how we used to talk 
so much about “the States,” 
about the folks back home, and how 
we used to wonder what effect the war 
was having back there? In “Yank” 
and “Stars and Stripes” we read con- 
tradictory stuff. One guy would write 
about the food shortages; or they’d 
run a picture of empty butcher stalls, 
making it seem as if everyone was 
starving. The next fellow groused bit- 
terly about the abundance and waste. 
Then there were those who wrote grip- 
ing about the indifferent or callous 
treatment by “home-front commandos,” 
or told some new version of the one 
about the bartender. who asked if they 
didn’t know there was a war on when 
they wanted a brand he didn’t have. 
Well, Justus, it isn’t anything like 
that back here. To returned Gls the 
home folks lead with their hearts. I 
don’t mean just the ones you know 
in the old home town, but everywhere 
and all the time. And when I say 
“lead,” I mean just that. Honest, it’s 

as embarrassing as hell sometimes. 
A lot of people are pretty good at 
“reading” ribbons and insignia, and 
as you walk down a street they peer 
intently at your chest until they have 
the story figured out—then most of 
em look you straight in the puss and 





try their damndest to say “Nice work, 
fellow” with their eyes. When some 
elderly man tips his hat to you, or a 
lady you never saw before says “Wel- 
come home, son” as you pass, a Joe 
feels terrifically silly but warm inside. 

You see, there’s hardly a civilian 
left who isn’t “sweating out” the re- 
turn of a loved one—son, husband, 
brother or sweetheart. They seem to 
feel that by doing some little thing or 
saying something to show how they 
feel to a returned soldier, it’s a way 
of reaching their own loved one. 

But it’s amazing that they even talk 
to service men because they have been 
and are being hit from all sides with 
the wildest, weirdest concoctions of 
advice on how to treat returning sol- 
diers. You can’t pick up a magazine 
or newspaper or listen to a radio but 
what somebody is giving out, with a 
supposedly psychological approach, 10 
rules or 50 “don’ts” on meeting a 
veteran—until I can’t figure out why 
they don’t disappear up the nearest 
tree or into the closest cellar when 
they see a returned GI. Fortunately, 
most of them seem to use their com- 
mon sense. 


THINK OF THEIR OWN BOYS 


You could, I swear, hitch-hike 
quicker from coast to coast than get 
there by train: A car stops almost be- 
fore you can get your thumb up. Most 
often the driver says: “I'd expect 
someone to do the same for my boy.” 
When you thank them on getting out, 
they say something like “Thank you,” 
or “It’s a pleasure to do something 
for you guys.” And they really seem 
to mean it. 

In a bar you feel like a bum because 
so often you can’t pay for a drink. 
Men not even standing near you pay 
the bartender when you order or ask 
for the chance to do so. And they 
won't take no for an answer. And often 
it’s the same about seats in buses and 
street cars. “Let the soldier in first,” 


some old lady shouted when a mob of 
us milled around the door—and I felt 


so damned foolish I wanted to sink 





through the sidewalk when they all 
parted and shoved me in. 

All “conquering hero” stuff? No. 
There are exceptions. You know that 
we never did see even a squad without 
a bad egg. It’s no different with civil- 
ians. A few you bump into, especially 
ones who work in places with lots of 
soldiers, are surly; they act as if 
they’re afraid you'll make a crack 
about ’em because they aren’t in uni- 
form. So they want to get in the first 
lick. But here’s a quotation that typi- 
fies the spirit of most people here; it’s 
from a girl to a fellow overseas: 

*. .. And don’t get an anti-civilian 
complex like they do in magazine 
stories. If we wore sackcloth and ashes 
and slept outdoors it wouldn’t help 
either the man with the gun or the man 
behind him. We could do a lot more 
to help if more were expected of us 
and we were given the chance. But 
there’s no way to do it. ‘They’ tell us 
to save fat and waste paper, buy bonds, 
don’t spend money, don’t travel and 
just ‘brighten the corner where you 
are.’ Sure, such things are important, 
but there are vast sources of volunteer 
labor untapped. . . . ‘They’ just don’t 
give us enough chance to do things.” 

Which explains, I guess, why so 
many folks are so solicitous when they 
see returned Gls. From news reels, 


photos and the first-rate newspaper 
and periodical war coverage they get 
an idea of what their men go through. 
And they seem to feel better when they 
can, in some direct little way, show 
how they feel toward a Joe who’s come 
back from the front. 
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Opportunities 
...in beauty parlors 


F you're interested in a business 
I that is largely depression-proof, 

with better than average earnings, 
don’t overlook the possibilities of a 
beauty parlor. 

This field is large and is growing, 
and many experts predict a post-war 
boom. For beauty culture is no longer 
a luxury with American women. Rath- 
er, it is a necessity, and trips to a 
beauty shop are more regular than 
men’s visits to barber shops. 

The real money is made either in a 
shop of your own or in one of the 
higher executive positions, particularly 
with large shops or chain beauty par- 
lors, where incomes run to $6,000, 
$8,000 and more a year. In either case, 
the entrance to the field is the same 
—through specialized training as an 
operator. 


EDUCATION IMPORTANT 


Courses are offered by a few public 
schools and by many private schools. 
These take from six months to a year 
to complete and tuition averages from 
$100 to $200 a course. Most states re- 
quire that operators have at least an 
eighth-grade education or its equiva- 
lent. Some insist that they have at least 
four years of high school. Education 
is important, especially for a person 
who wants to become an executive or 
own a business. A good cultural back- 
ground and a command of correct 
English helps attract a better type of 
clients. 

A minimum of 600 hours of train- 

ing is required by most states, and 
some insist on 2,000 hours. Because 
of the variation in these requirements 
it is wise to check with the depart- 
ment of education in your state before 
selecting a school. 

Instruction is offered in manicuring, 
make-up, eyebrow shaping, facial mas- 
sage, hair tinting, dyeing and dressing. 
permanent waving, comb, finger and 
marcel waving, scalp treatment, sham- 
pooing, disinfection and sterilization. 

Other courses include shop manage- 
ment, salesmanship, buying supplies, 
handling operators and elementary 
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bookkeeping. These are musts for the 
person who wants to hold an executive 
job or own and manage a shop. 

After completing the beauty sc'0o0l 
course, it’s necessary to pass the ex- 
amination which most states require 
before granting an operator’s license. 
Age requirements range from 16 years 
in a few states to 18, 19 and even 
more in other states. 

As to operators, the normal salary 
for a beginner is around $15 a week, 
minimum. But some shops pay com- 
missions on treatments and sales of 
cosmetics; in addition there are tips, 
which in large shops are considerable. 
Including tips and commissions, the 
average income of a new operator is 
around $25 a week. Experienced oper- 
ators earh $75 a week and more. 

The ambitious operator, of course, 
tries to obtain as wide and varied an 
experience as possible, as a prelude to 
opening a shop of his own. In smaller 
shops operators give many different 
treatments, sell various products and 
services, get all-around experience. In 
larger shops, operators try to go from 
one department to another, so as to 
learn the business. For managing a 
beauty parlor calls for executive abil- 
ity, knowledge of the business and skill 
in handling people. This can best be 
acquired by learning the business from 
the inside. 

You can start a beauty parlor with 
$3,000, a small outlay compared with 
other types of business. The main in- 
itial investment is for machines and 
equipment, which may cost from $200 
to $500 for a unit or machine. In 








some cases the figure is as high as 
$1,000. 

Great care should be taken to select 
a suitable neighborhood, one that is 
able to support a beauty parlor and 
where there is not too much competi- 
tion. Unless the shop is downtown or 
in a shopping center, it must depend 
upon its neighborhood for patronage, 
But if you see to it that you provide 
top-notch service you should have all 
the business you can handle. 

Some operators look around for a 
parlor whose owner wants to sell. After 
working there to get the feel of the 
business, they buy out the owner and 
run the shop themselves. Other oper- 
ators build up a following. This be. 
comes the nucleus of their business, 
which they open nearby. Still others 
start with no following, depending 
upon advertising to attract trade. 

Profits in a small beauty parlor, 
started on a $3,000 investment, run 
from $1,500 to $6,000 a year. A larger 
shop may yield $10,000 or more a 
year. Some people are able to expand 
their activities into a chain of beauty 
parlors. This multiplies their profits, 
also their responsibilities and expenses. 


CAN START WITH $500 


It is possible to start a shop with as 
little as $500, since some jobbers sell 
machines and equipment on time pay- 
ments. But a person with only $500 
may expect to make a down payment 
of $200 or more on equipment, leav- 
ing a slim balance for monthly pay- 
ments on equipment and to pay for 
supplies, rent, laundry, electricity and 
other items. Such an individual is gam- 
bling that his shop will be instantly 
successful, which is seldom wise. 

Good health, a style and sales sense 
and a cheerful disposition are essential 
in this business. You will be on your 
feet most of the day, and your day 
will be long. Lunches will be sketchy 
and uncertain at rush times. You will 
be dealing entirely with women, who 
may be exacting, unreasonable and ir- 
ritating. But you must be pleasant and 
courteous at all times. 

The advantages are many, however. 
Your surroundings are attractive, sani- 
tary, restful. Your work is interesting 
because you are bringing out the best 
in your customers—their beauty. 

And you will be in a business that 
continues in good times and in bad. 
Once started, the only limitations to 
your success are your own ability and 
determination: ; 
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POST-WAR FARMING... 
“ON THE CONTOUR” 


WHEN WAR comes to an end, power-farming will 
move forward on pent-up plans. And the plans of 
every good-farming community will look to the sav- 
ing of productive soil—to the control of erosion— 
to the sensible, modern practice of farming on the 
contour. 

Again, in the advance of agriculture, Farmall and 
the Farmall System of Farming will lead the way. 

Twenty-two years ago International Harvester in- 
troduced the Farmall Tractor . . .the first all-purpose 
tractor adaptable to all kinds of farming. 

Today there are more Farmalls on American farms 
than all other makes of general-purpose tractors 
combined. 

Farmall was FIRST... Farmall Is first today. 


Farmall and the International Harvester Company 
are pledged to the faithful service of the progressive- 
minded farmers of the nation. 

Tomorrow —as always —look to International Har- 
vester for leadership in farm power and equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Announcing a New FORBES Contest! 


What Are Your Company's 
Plans for Ex-Servicemen? 
OR the best plans for rehiring, reemploying or rehabilitating ex- 


servicemen, for case histories of companies who are doing the 


most—FORBES Magazine offers— 


$1,000.00 IN WAR BONDS 


To the worker describing the company that is doing the most for its veterans 
or has the best plan for daing the most, FORBES Magazine will award 


Best Plan or Program. ..$500.00 Third Best ........:$100.00 
Second Best 200.00 Fourth to Eighth Best. 50.00 Each 


(All in face value of War Bonds) 


Like previous FORBES Magazine contests, this one is being conducted as a 
national public service. It will the spotlight on a subject of vital importance 
to business and the public. It will stimulate better understanding. It will unearth 
and publicize best methods for doing the most good. 

The War Department expects to demobilize 2,000,000 men in the next 12 months, Many of 
your employees, now in the service, will be coming home—back to work. Many will have 
acquired new skills, some will be disabled, all will have acquired a new attitude toward civilian 
life. Every company with employees in the service will soon come face-to-face with the 
tremendous job of dealing with this problem of human readjustment and reconversion. 

This contest is designed to help make the road back easier, smoother, by uncovering the 
best plans and making them available to every employer. What is your company planning? 
What has it already Jone? Won't you join in this worthwhile undertaking by sending in your 
entry right away? It might answer one or more of the following questions: 


1. What procedures for reinstating and rehabilitating — 
service-discharged employees has your company set up? How 
are your company's plans working out? 

2. What is your company doing to make the ex-veteran's return 
to work pleasant, productive, table? How is your company 
using their ired skills? How is your company pro- 
tecting their seniority rights? What is your company doing for 
your disabled veterans? 

3. What is your company doing to help returning employees to 
get a loan under the G.I. Bill for a farm, a home, specialized 
training? 

4. What are some of the human, inside stories of difficulties en- 
countered by returning veterans when they got back on the 
job and how your company solved them. 


The size of the company has no bearing on the merit of the plan, procedures or practices. 
Be sure to send in your entry regerdiess of whether your company's plan serves tens of 
thousands of returning servicemen or only ten! Yours may be the very idea for getting 
veterans back to work and backk$o normal living that all are searching for—that the judges 
may consider most noteworthy. ' 





CONTEST RULES 


1. Oper te every em . 3. All entries become the 
worker, everyone the agate of FORBES Maga- 
U. S. ne. 

2. Where entry is in the form 4. The decisions of the judges 
of a detailed booklet de- will be considered final. 
scribing a company's reem- 5. Entries or accompanying 
ployment procedures, it summary sheet must not — 
must be accompanied by a exceed 2,000 words. 
letter (not exceeding 2,000 6. Entries must be post- 
words) highlighting the marked not later than mid- 
most unusual features. night August 15, 1945. 











Mail your entry as soon as possible to the Contest Editor: 


FORBES 
The Magazine of Sound Business interpretation 
120 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


jew coy sgh A contest announcement for your bulletin board or circelars for dis- 
te your employees available on request—just let us know your requirements. 











Free Enterprise 
In Action 


i was the bottom of the depression, 
Millions of people were out of 
work. One of these unfortunates was a 
bright colored lad who had a bit of 
pride and did not want to go on WPA. 
But there were no jobs. . 

Upon inquiry I found that George 
Craddock was born in Virginia and 
ran away from home at the age of 13. 
At 16 he was in Richmond, Va., shin. 
ing shoes. Atlantic City attracted him 
at 18, at which time he was sure he 
knew everything about shoe shining, 
He got a job with a national shoe pol- 
ish company, learned a lot more and 
represented them as he traveled from 
city to city giving shoe shining demon. 
strations. 

But now he was out of work. I ad- 
vised him to go out to my home and 
shine all the shoes I had stored away 
in the closet. The job was so good that 
I recommended him to my neighbors. 
Pretty soon he was running around 
with his shoe shine shop under his 
arm, having all the work he could do. 
Then George decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself. 


EXPANSION 


“I was walking along the street one 
day,” he said, “when I saw an old 
Ford on sale for $40. My capital con- 
sisted of $15. I offered the owner $10 
down and he said if I had nerve 
enough to start in business in these 
days he’d give me a break. So I got 
the truck.” 

He took his remaining $5 and 
bought some gas and supplies and 
‘started to drum up trade for the 
“George Craddock Home Shoe Ser- 
vice.” His customers increased be- 
cause his service was good. The old 
truck wore out. He got another. He 
used it for a couple of years and then 
traded it in for a shiny white one. 

When I next saw him, sometime 
later, he had-induced a New York pol- 
ish manufacturer to furnish all the 
polish he could use, at a greatly re- 
duced rate, in return for his putting 
a sign on his car advertising the com- 
pany’s wares. 

“There’s a place for every man to 
work if he can just find it,” he told 
me. “If he can’t he’ll have to make his 
own job. I’ve made mine and am mak- 
ing more money than ever before.” 

_ —Roy RurHerrorp. 








Remember the rockets’ red glare, Paul Revere? 


Many planes not only fire ammunition made of Revere brass, 
but discharge Revere-made rockets from Revere magnesium 
launching tubes. Revere also makes or supplies the metal for 
aluminum, magnesium, steel, copper, brass and bronze plane 
and engine parts. 

Our work with rockets — we have produced over two 
million. of them from Revere welded steel tube—and with 
aluminum and magnesium was new to us, yet undertaking 
and mastering it in a great emergency was entirely in the 
spirit of Paul Revere, He had never cast cannon nor rolled 
copper, yet when these were desperately needed he turned 
his metal-working genius to 
producing them. He knew the 


profits from their activities. So this patriot who sought growth 
and prosperity in the endless opportunities of peace gave 
his heart and soul and business to fabricating metals for war. 

In doing so, he learned many new metal techniques. His 
broadened knowledge helped his peace-time customers grow, 
and with their growth strengthen the young country so firmly 


founded upon principle. Today the same fundamental proc- , 


ess is at work. New advantages for forthcoming civilian uses 
of copper and copper-base alloys will result from Revere’s 
war activities. Intensive study of aluminum and magnesium 
has immeasurably expanded the future for tomorrow’s users 
of the light metals. Our knowl- 
edge is at the disposal of man- 


hi 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


value of liberty, the privilege of 
free men to live and labor in 
security, to draw and keep just 


ufacturers. Revere Executive | 
Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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What V-E Means 
to Business. 


The months ahead will 
bring many problems as 
well as opportunities 


HOUGH little immediate dramat- 
Te effect on the national economy 
will result from the cease-fire 
order in Europe, V-E Day ushered in 
one of the most difficult periods ever 
confronted by American business. 
Precisely because of the difficulties 
ahead, it is a time of opportunity for 
the forward-looking business execu- 
tive. It is also one of great hazard. 
From now until the end of the war 
in the Pacific, business will be in a 
state of transition, with a premium on 
resourcefulness. War needs are para- 
mount, but business must get ready 
for peace. Emphasis on the latter will 
increase in coming months. Industrial 
operations will remain at close to pres- 
ent record levels, and of key impor- 
tance is the fact that production will 
lag behind demand until Japan is beat- 
en—unless realization of that goal is 
postponed longer than now seems 
probable. ’ 


LIMITED RECONVERSION 
For the most part, business will not 


begin really to feel effects of the Ger- 


man defeat for about six months. Gov- 
ernment action will. still be the de- 
cisive factor in the business climate. 
It is safe to assume that a year from 
now military production will have been 
cut back 50%. Most civilian goods 
will be on the market at the end of 
that time, though in limited quantities. 
Comparatively little unemployment is 
to be expected for this 12 months, 
since reconversion will keep abreast of 
curtailment of preduction for war. Iso- 
lated pockets of unemployment will 
appear in local areas, reaching a na- 
tional maximum of perhaps 3,500,000 
in the year, but their effect on the 
total economy will not be great. 





Leo CHERNE is executive secretary of the 
Research Institute of America. 
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By LEO CHERNE 


There are many in high places who 
now think that Japan will not last an- 
other year. The prospect that her rulers 
will prefer unconditional surrender to 
unconditional destruction has been 
strongly reinforced by recent develop- 
ments. -The German object lesson will 
weigh heavily with the Japanese war 
lords, who will be more realistic than 
were Nazi chiefs. 


NOT FULLY PREPARED 


Difficulties which business will face 
in coming months will spring in part 
from the fact that reconversion is upon 
us sooner than was expected in top 
Washington quarters. Official an- 
nouncements concerning prospective 
relaxation of government controls 
probably tend to over-emphasize the 
effects of early relief. A simplified pri- 
orities system is in the making for 
basic materials, but the fact is that 
supply will be tight in most fields— 
especially for textiles, lumber, rubber, 
tin, lead and some chemicals. Well 
within the year there will be consid- 
erable amounts of steel, aluminum and 
copper available on a first-come first- 
served basis. Civilian production will 
be authorized plant by plant to match 
similar administration of military cut- 
backs. 

It is certain, however, that official 
Washington will first channel much of 
the available materials released by cut- 
backs for a comparatively small num- 
ber of civilian commodities essential 
to the war economy. Railroads and 
other forms of transportation, the oil 
industry, public utilities and container 
manufacturers will get first preference. 
The next pressure to be lightened will 
be the squeeze on maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. 

Additional highlights of the 12 


months immediately ahead can be- 


sketched about as follows: 

A radical shift in military procure- 
ment policy will appear within a mat- 
ter of weeks. Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee buy- 
ing is on the way out. The great bulk 
of Army contracts will be put on a 
fixed price basis. Tue Navy and Mari- 


time Commission are moving in the 
same direction. 

Look for an increase in the size of 
the black market segment of business, 
stimulated by reconversion competition 
for scarce goods. 

No relaxation of the hold-the-line 
policy on prices is in sight. Rather the 
contrary. As civilian goods return to 
shelves carrying 1942 price tags, OPA 
pressure will be felt all along the line, 
from manufacturer to dealer, to ab- 
sorb increased costs. Adjustments will 
probably be permitted to the extent of 
increases in wages and costs of mate- 
rials, but expenses stemming from 
wartime waste and inefficiency will not 
be considered. 

The present rationing program is 
slated to continue until the end of 
1945, when it will come up for Con- 
gressional review. It’s safe to predict 
that it will be extended for 1946, un- 
less Japan has folded up. Existing 
shortages in food, gasoline, fuel oil. 
tires and shoes will show little im- 
provement in the next year. 


OUTLOOK FOR GASOLINE 


As for gasoline, “A” card holders 
will probably get an increase from the 
present four miles daily to six miles: 
“B” rations may be increased to 600 
miles a month. The real hitch will be 
continuing tire shortages, the factor 
which originally produced gasoline 
rationing. The tire situation shows a 
slight prospect of improvement. But 
“A” card holders will probably get no 
better than third-grade tires until after 
V-J Day. New passenger cars will cer- 
tainly be rationed when they first reach 
the market, with the prospect that the 
existing ration order covering last pre- 
war models will be expanded to cover 
new output. 

No question is of more interest to 
the business man than that of wage 
stabilization. None is harder to answer. 
It is certain, however, that pay limi- 
tations of some kind will remain as 
long as consumer demand exceeds 
supply. WLB will be sympathetic to 
demands for higher rates of pay for 
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Now Packages Travel in Raincoats 


There had been trouble keeping moisture 
out of front-bound containers of vital 
war material. 

Often, after riding sea-sprayed ship 
decks or sitting on rain-swept beach- 
heads or sweating in steaming jungles, 
old style packages couldn’t stop mildew, 
mositure and rust from getting in their 
dirty work. 

en...in Flintkote asphaltic and 
synthetic adhesives, coatings and lami- 
nants... supply officials found a wel- 
come answer. 

Shippers, now, can seal tight against 
moisture and rust by first covering in- 


dividual parts with a Flintkote-processed 
self-sealing, greaseproof, waterproof 
wrapping. Next, Flintkote’s water-resist- 
ant adhesive seals the case lining. 

In laminated chipboard for boxes, 
Flintkote’s laminant is applied at the 
factory making the board. Another ad- 
hesive seals the box. For sheathed crates, 
Flintkote provides a bituminous top- 
coating, effectively roofing the crate 
against weather. 

Millions of parts, in Flintkoted con- 
tainers, now stay in factory-clean, rust- 
free condition to and on the far-flung 
battle fronts. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From paper boxes to sound deadners and 
absorbers... from subway flooring to 
skyscraper roofing... from interior fin- 
ishing to exterior waterproofing... from 
adhesives to expansion joints... from 


bituminous enamels to industrial VT | 
rotective coat- Ay 


cements... from 
ings for industrial structures to a 
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wide line of building materials for new 
construction and modernization. The 
complete research and manufacturing fa- 
cilities of Flintkote are at your disposal. 
Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 


— COMPANY, INc., 30 Rockefeller 
uf) . Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., 55th and 


Alameda Sts., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 








war workers. A differential in favor of 
war jobs will help to hold labor where 
it is most needed. Keeping workers on 
war jobs will be more and more diffi- 
cult as victory over Japan approaches, 

With decreasing war production, the 
labor supply situation will gradually 
ease somewhat. If your area remains 
labelled “1” or “2,” you'll continue to 
operate under present controls. Para- 
doxically, manpower controls may be 
enforced more rigidly than at the 
peak of war production. Similarly, 
WMC may turn more frequently to 
Selective Service to punish workers 
who leave essential jobs. More than 
40,000 job-jumpers have been drafted 
thus far. 

Inventory controls at all levels of 
production and distribution may be 
somewhat liberalized, but they will 
probably last longer than most WPB 
orders prohibiting or limiting manv- 
facture of specific articles. For one 
thing, this will be designed to prevent 
a scramble for materials which would 
hurt small business. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


Washington is pretty much unpre- 
pared in the field of surplus property. 
The biggest immediate headache will 
be the shortage of storage space for 
left-overs. As a consequence, firms 
whose contracts are cancelled in the 
next few months will have difficulty 
elearing their plants for new produc- 
tion. The volume of left-over commod- 
ities available for sale to business and 
the public will increase sharply. 

Despite some well publicized state- 
ments to the contrary, it would be bad 
business: judgment to anticipate much 
in the way of tax relief until long after 


‘V-J. Within the year, however, some 


revisions in the tax law to aid small 
business may be expected, including a 
lifting to $25,000 of the specific ex- 
emption from excess profits taxes. But 
about all business in general can look 
forward to in the way of tax relief 
will be a speeding up of carry-back 
refunds and liberalization in present 
depreciation provisions, providing for 
accelerated depreciation. 

Summing up, the over-all business 
outlook for the coming year is one of 
continued prosperity—barring the pos- 
sibility of a quick Jap surrender. If 
that should occur in 1945, severe busi- 
ness shock would result.from the over- 
night cancellation of war contracts and 
the necessity for immediate and whole- 
sale reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion. 
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IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS 


| A NATIONAL SHOW 


for your product 


FOR ‘37,200 A YEAR 
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aay shows entertain with music. Others with 
spoken words. Tis show entertains with good 
reading. It is Redbook magazine and its audience 
so enjoys it, that they spend 25c for Redbook . . 


and three hours reading it. 


She wrote “Claudia” They are as discriminating, worth while, co- 


This is Rose Franken, creator of “Claudia.” Miss Franken 





has written 28 “Claudia” stories for Redbook so entertaining hesive an audience as any other. Yet to do an 
that a hit play and a hit movie were written around them. . ‘ 3 , 

\) Just two of the “Claudia” novels have sold well over important job on them — with a full page in every 
a 4p ee fiction is just one example of the kind of one of Redbook’s 12 issues — costs only $37,200 
brilliant entertainment that gathers together an audience complete, not $370,000! 


dy of 1,500,000 families for your product's advertising (better 
than a 5.0 rating). Redbook is a national show — for your 
product. 
So even though Redbook’s space is sold out 
at the moment, it is not too early to make 
plans for the day when space is available. 


Six million—the size 
of a modern army: 


Approximately one out of every 5 
U. S. families read Redbook, Cos- 
mopolitan, and American, THE 6 
MILLION GROUP — with less than 
15% duplication. Literally, an 
army of people for your advertising 

to command—at 4 cost of $160, 000 
for 12 full pages i every issue of 
all 3 magazines. 
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Yoo can give them a lift 
in more ways than one if you 
will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each 
night. 

That’s the time many ser- 
vice men are calling home 
and they'll appreciate your 


help in leaving the lines for 
them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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MIND ASLEEP? 


My MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new powers in your 
Mind te THIN ones op" advancement- “winning ideas in 
any eld. : writing, etc.; helps you FIND 
YOURSELF... wthe © REAL YOU, your best’ Abilities 


Hidden Opportunities and Barning-power to ‘advance- 
yea: 8th year. Folder - 
CHOLOGY ed WORKS free. Frank Tibolt. Ph.D., 
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Buy a Bigger War Bond 





Saat ties Orleans’ 
Business Booster 


By WILFRED WEISS 


667 OU never can tell where you'll 
‘find a gold mine,” says George 
Snyder, general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. 
“A year ago. if anybody had suggested 
promoting New Orleans as the Jaz 
Capitol of the world, a lot of local 
business men would have tried to run 
him out of town. We were trying to 
forget that part of the city’s history— 
it never occurred to us that jazz could 
glamorize the city’s business.” 
Snyder’s remark limns one of the 
hottest civic promotions to hit the 
city of New Orleans in a long time— 
the National Jazz Foundation. There 
was a time when the local citizens were 
ashamed of the fact that jazz originat- 
ed in New Orleans. It was strictly 
wrong-side-of-the-tracks, and they want- 
ed to forget it. 


CONTRIBUTION TO CULTURE 


And then one day a local newspaper- 
man, “Scoop” Kennedy, discovered 
that people all over the world looked 
upon jazz as America’s major contri- 
bution to culture, but New Orleans had 
shut the door on it. Kennedy opened 
the door and invited the business men 
of the city to help him open it wider. 

Suddenly the business men realized 
that promoting a city is like promot- 
ing anything else—you get your strong- 
est boost when you capitalize on the 
natural, the intrinsic qualities of a 
city. In jazz they had something that 
appealed to the imagination of people 
all over the world; it was dramatic, 
exciting, glamorous. 

The Foundation’s first appeal to 
business men was based on the estab- 
lished theory that what’s good for the 
city is good for business. New Orleans 
learned that long ago with the Sugar 
Bowl football game, the Mardi Gras 
festival and the Spring Fiesta. But 
those are seasonal attractions, and. in 
the words of one business man: “The 
Foundation will prove a stimulus to 
New Orleans tourist trade and benefit 
mercantile and hotel trade all the year 
round.” 

The Foundation has found a new 


angle for municipal promotion in the 


formula: “Share the city with the rest 
of the country.” As Kennedy puts it: 


“In the past, when a city promoted 
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itself it made it a very personal affair 
and invited others to come and look. 
We've invited the country to share New 
Orleans. We not only have members 
in every state in the Union, but also 
as far abroad as India. 

“We've broadcast two Jazz Concerts 


' on national hook-ups. Our idea is that 


New Orleans is an American city, and 
what it has belongs to the country. 
For the cynics who are suspicious of 
the idealistic sound of it—remember 
that there is a business idealism. If 
we can contribute something and at 
the same time better our business posi- 
tion, we have something valuable. 
That’s the National Jazz Foundation.” 

Though it does not directly promote 
local business, the Foundation does 
advertise New Orleans as a good place 
to visit, to live, to work, to do busi- 
ness. Its relation to business is implicit 
in the fact that its members are local 
business men. And by telling its story 
all over the world it is winning good- 
will for New Orleans business and in- 


dustry. 
* 


Transit Trend 


THE war’s end will find many cities 
with a deteriorated transit system and 
a transportation load well above pre- 
war levels. Since many recent surveys 
indicate that local transit systems may 
be one important reason for the dif- 
ference between a thriving city and 
one that is moribund, city planners 
are now concentrating on programs 
designed to modernize such systems. 

Many observers predict that the 
trackless trolley will play the leading 
role in these plans. Speedy, efficient 
and comfortable, it is easily maneuver- 
able, has a large carrying capacity 


and, since it dispenses with tracks, - 


can pass other vehicles and load and 
unloed at the curb. Further, it acceler- 
ates and decelerates rapidly, which 
speeds traffic and reduces congestion. 

Numerous rider polls indicate that 
the trackless trolley coach, because of 
its speed, smoothness and quiet opera- 
tion, is the most popular of all types 
of transit vehicles. In addition, it is 
inexpensive to operate and gives less 
wear and tear to road surfaces. Thus 
many leading cities are already plan- 
ning either to install trackless trolleys 
or increase the number now in opera- 
tion. Combining the advantages of 
street cars and buses, they may be the 
answer to the question of how to solve 
urban transit problems most efficiently. 
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7" § Nation at WAR | 


Our factories are producing for a nation at war 
and our merchants are serving their customers 
under difficult war-imposed conditions. The 
modern, coordinated Rail and Air Express 
Service is doing its utmost to carry speedily to- 
day’s urgent shipments over the nation-wide 
network of railways and airways. 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


New Approach ‘Needed? Less than 
50% of returning veterans are plan- 
ning to go back to their old jobs in 
retail establishments. Therefore, says 
George Palmer, personnel director of 
the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, 
merchants should change their ap- 
proach to the problem. Palmer claims 
that there has been too much tendency 
to emphasize such problems as that of 
fitting in the stock boy who returns 


as a captain or a colonel or that of 
placing the physically handicapped, 
since such classes will form a minor 
proportion of returning veterans. Mer- 
chants, he contends, should aim prin- 
cipally at “the great majority who will 
be just the same people as when they 
went away.” 


DeLuxe Air Travel. Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. will devote itself exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of dirigibles 
after the war. They will have the de- 





*® HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


Tus illustration clearly shows how 
Armco Galvanized PaIntcRIP steel 
offers three-way protection against 
rust for the painted sheet metal parts 
of home appliances, farm equipment 


and industrial products. 


First is the full-weight galvanized 
coating that protects the steel base 
from rusting. 


Second is the mill-Bonderizing that 
takes and preserves the paint without 
shop treatment. No fuss, no bother, 
no added production cost. 


Third is the smooth, tight paint or 
enamel finish that’s applied as soon 
as the sheet metal is formed. This 
finish lasts several times longer than 
paint on ordinary galvanized or un- 
coated sheets — because there is a 
neutral film between the raw zinc 
and the paint, 





Will you offer this 


Vegole protection 
in your post-war products? 


to use ARMCO Galvanized PAINTGRIP 


Remember, it actually costs less 


steel than to work with ordinary 
galvanized and acid-etch it before 
painting. And you get a better look- 
ing, longer lasting job. Many manu- 
facturers have found a decided sales 
advantage in putting a small ARmco 
Paintcrip label on their products. 
Then buyers know the steel is right! 


Consider Armco Galvanized 
Painterip steel for your products. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 1661 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 








luxe accommodations of an ocean liner 
and operate at one-half to one-third of 
the cost of a flying boat. With a cruis. 
ing speed three to four times as fast 
as an ocean liner, they'll be capable of 
making non-stop flights from San 
Francisco to Australia or New Zea. 
land. A type capable of carrying 100 
passengers will cost about $8,000,000. 


The Foreign Customer. Many Amer- 
ican manufacturers whose European 
plants were destroyed by the war are 
disinclined to rebuild them. Instead, 
they will replace them with plants in 
Great Britain. A few reasons: (1) The 
recent agreement between the U. §, 
and Great Britain to eliminate double 
taxation; (2) the desire to take ad- 
vantage of the huge sterling balances 
which Britain owes (some $12,000, 
000,000) which can only be paid off 
with goods; (3) better prospects of 
political and labor stability in Britain 
than on the continent, along with less’ 
likelihood of state control. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


No Prospects in Greenland. While 
Denmark was occupied by the Nazis 
the U. S. developed a direct foreign 
trade with Greenland amounting to 
about $1,000,000. According to expert 
opinion, however, Denmark intends to 
revert as soon as practicable to the 
pre-war situation, in which all exports 
to Greenland were a Danish monopoly. 


Sweden to Avoid Inflation. Stabili- 
zation of incomes at present levels and 
a gradual reduction of prices will fea- 
ture Sweden’s post-war plans, accord- 
ing to Alex. Iveroth, director of the 
Swedish Institute for Industrial Re- 
search. Employment in slack times will 
be maintained not by pubic works but 
by industries producing for stockpiles 
which will be absorbed when the up- 


turn in business occurs. 


* 


To The Point 


Through the adoption of the com- 
pulsory (annual wage) guarantee a 
definite step might be taken in the di- 
rection of an enforced planned econ- 
omy, under which the Government 
might eventually have to dictate who 
works for whom, to decide what is to 
be produced and at what price, even- 
tually what consumers should buy.— 


Irnvinc S. Oxps, chairman, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 








“Service has been excel- 
lent, and we've never been 
held up for lack of parts.” 


R.._D. JONES 
Director of Purchases, 
U.S. Truck Co. 


Photo of guard at Detroit war plant signing clearance 
papers for one of the trucks used on the “arsenal run.’ 


4 Years on the"Arsenal Run".. 412,000 Miles 


“Around here we call it the ‘arsenal 
run’... the 370-mile round-trip haul 
between Detroit and Muskegon,” 
says “Dick” Jones, Director of Pur- 
chases of the U. S. Truck Company. 


“That road has taken a terrific beat- 
ing since the start of the war, and it’s 
tough going. Yet for 4 years our 16 
Dodge trucks, with capacity loads, 
have been hitting it day and night 
hauling gun mounts and shell casings. 


“These trucks have piled up from 
280,000 to 412,000 miles. Service has 
been excellent, and we’ve never been 
held up for lack of parts. Believe me, 
Dodge is a trucker’s truck!”’ 


AMERICA'S 
“SUNE 1, 


' 
TRUCKING 


INDUSTRY 


1945 


If YOU want this kind of dependable service— 
let your Dodge dealer take care of your trucks! 
He has mechanics who “know how’’ . . . modern, 


time-saving equipment...and plenty of factory- 

engineered parts! 

DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
* * * 

NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE—Dod¢e is now building new 4, 

1% and 2-ton trucks for essential use. See YOUR Dodge dealer 

for the right Dodge Job-Rated truck to fit your job. 


YOU'LL ENJOY “‘THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD," 
CBS, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E. W.T. 


DODGE}““TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


BUY WAR BONDS 


IS VITAL TO WAR PRODUCTION! 





IN COMFORT-— _ 
ALL-ELASTIC 


Paris Free-Swing Suspenders 


The perfect gift for Father’s Day 
Paris Free-Swing Suspenders—first 
in comfort—outmode any suspender 
made—outsell most suspenders sold. 
Tops in value, Paris is widely imi- 
tated, never duplicated—is the only 
suspender made with the exclusive 
swivel action back—''Can’t skid 
off your shoulders."” Sold at fine 
stores everywhere, $1.50 to $3.50. 


You'll also enjoy Paris Garters and 
Belts. Always higher in quality than 
price. Trust Paris—a famous trade- 
mark that has stood the test of time. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY - Chicago +» New York 


PARIS 


Free-Swing Suspenders 


Can‘t skid off your shoulders 





New Ideas 


VILLAGE SMITHY—MODERN STYLE 


The ancient craft of horse-shoeing 
has succumbed at last to an ultra- 
modern industrial technique! C. H. 
Chism, of Coshocton, Ohio, a veteran 
of 53 years behind the anvil, has bro- 
ken with tradition by building up worn 
shoes by electric arc welding—without 
removing the shoes from the horses’ 


hoofs. 


NON-SKID WALKING 


Something new in post-war gadgets 
is a non-skid walking spur designed to 
insure safe walking in_ inclement 
weather. It’s a wire device which can 
be attached to the heels of shoes, rub- 
bers or overshoes, preventing slipping 
or skidding. Easily attached or de- 
tached, the spur is light in weight, can 
be carried in pocket or purse. 


FOOD TID-BIT 


Restaurants in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are encouraging food conservation in 
a refreshingly different way. A con- 
tainer of Kraft paper bags is placed 
at the cashier’s desk, bearing the leg- 
end: “Pet Pakit. Food is precious— 
don’t waste it. Take home edible table 
scraps to your pet.” The bags are 
provided by the Kent County Humane 
Society, sponsors of the idea. 


BIRD NOTE 


One novel peacetime application for 
radar is projected by a West Virginia 
University scientist, who intends to use 
it to study bird flight and migratory 
habits. A Naval officer, in fact, has 
already found it practical for detecting 
the passage of the albatross and other 
birds at distances ranging up to 6,000 
yards. 


“WATER CURE” 


“NoDrip Tape,” a development of 
the J. W. Mortell Co., is said to be a 
sure cure for constantly dripping cold 
water pipes. Pliable, cork-filled and 
easy-to-handle, this unusual tape needs 
no tool to apply, forms a snug, sealed 
jacket around pipes. Requiring no 
maintenance, it will last indefinitely. 


MUTED PLASTIC 


The latest comer to the plastics field 
is “Vercoustic,” a sound-proofing 


plastic developed by the B. F. Nelson 


- Mfg. Co. Fireproof, the material can 


be applied directly over old ceilings 
of plaster, tin or any other firm base, 
The bond is permanent, and the ma- 
terial can be spray-painted in any color. 


JOBS FOR VETERANS 


Credit the Perfect Circle Co., Hag- 
erstown, Ind., with developing a 
unique method of letting their former 
employees, now in the service, know 
that their jobs are still waiting for 
them. The company retains the ex- 
employee’s time card in its regular 
spot on the rack, where it’s the first 
thing seen by visiting veterans when 
they enter the plant. 


VERSATILITY IN PLASTICS 


Thanks to the U. S.: Rubber Co., 
Vibron resins, a tough and versatile 
new family of liquid plastics, will be - 
available to post-war manufacturers. 
Currently being produced for war pur- © 
poses, the material combines with spun 
glass or fabrics to provide hardness, 
flexibility and abrasion resistance in 
finished products. It’s strength per © 
pound is equivalent to that of steel. 


THE PUBLIC REPORTS 


Hampered by an _ under-manned 
reportorial staff, the Topeka State 
Journal is “scooping” competition by 
enlisting the aid of the public in solv- 
ing its local news coverage problem. 
The paper gives cash prizes to in- 
dividuals sending in the best “tips” 7 
for each week. Stories are verified and — 
written by veteran reporters after the — 
contestant has done the leg-work. 


CANNED ICE CREAM 


Overseas GIs are now being served — 
canned ice cream. This up-to-the-min- 
ute preparation is in powder form, is 
shipped in tin cans to protect it in 
transit. The soldiers simply open the 
can, add water and presto—they have 
ice cream. Three flavors are provided: 
Chocolate, vanilla and strawberry. 


SALES TALK 


The traveling salesman now tells a 
different story. The Bussman Manu- 
facturing Co. has equipped its sales- 
men with a recording device, operated 
on an auto battery, which enables them 
to dictate their reports while en route 
instead of writing them later. 
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SHORTLY before V-E Day, the 1000th set of 
A-26 Invader attack bomber wings and 
nacelles built by Beechcraft rolled onto the 
loading ramp with neither pomp -nor cere- 
mony. Beechcrafters were too busy plan- 
ning for the other thousands to follow to 
pay any attention to this milestone. 
Beechcrafters know that the war is not 
over until Japan has surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. And Beechcrafters want to help 
finish the job in the shortest possible time. 


(Above) A half of one of the two 

Beech assembly lines producing 

wings and nacelles for the A-26 

Invader attack bomber, one of 

America’s major weapons in the 
war against Japan 


They have met every assignment and every 
production schedule ever given to them. 
Even as the 1000th set of A-26 wings and 
nacelles came off the assembly line. without 
causing a moment’s pause in their work, so 
they carry on at quickened tempo until V-J 
Day. Beechcrafters will continue to meet 
all their commitments and obligations to our 
Armed Forces and in addition will have 
peacetime Beechcrafts ready for delivery at 
the proper time. 


Beech Aircraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. Ae 
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croncin’s Place IN THE SUN 


Georgia—Empire State of the South—has made exceed- 
ingly rapid progress in the past generation. To her vast 
agricultural production, there have been added in recent 
years industries of great number and variety. 

Largest state east of the Mississippi, Georgia's fertile 
soils and great store of natural resources hold promise for 
even wider diversification in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. Georgia is capable of supporting many times 
the state’s present population. Here indeed is a land of 
opportunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, a vital factor in 
Georgia's economic life, believes in the future of the state. 
The Seaboard is striving with all other Georgians for the 
attainment of the high-level economy commensurate with 
the rich resources of this great state. 


Buy More WAR BONDS 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 









Plane Disposal 


Protested 
SEVERAL organizations closely con- 


‘cerned with aviation are strongly 
protesting the action taken by the sur- 
plus war aircraft division of the De- 
fense Plant Corp. in disposing of 
surplus planes to the public. 

The National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation, representing a large propor- 
tion of the nation’s non-scheduled air- 
port operators, holds that the policy 
now being followed is not only inimi- 
cal to the interest of private enterprise 
in the aviation field but to the public 
interest from the consumer standpoint. 
The Association points out that by 
early in April 7,000 planes had been 
sold and 3,000 primary trainers put 
on the market by this DPC division. 
These aircraft are being offered by the 
Government directly to the public, 
whereas it is the contention of the non- 
scheduled operators that the ordinary 
channels of business, including their 
own facilities, should be used as sales 
agencies. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ACT CITED 


Senator Mead and Guy M. Gillette, 
chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board, have been officially requested 
by the Aviation Trades Association to 
stop this method of sale. The Surplus 
Property Act is cited in support of this 
position as follows: 

“The Congress hereby declares that 
the objectives of this Act are to facili- 
tate and regulate the orderly disposal 
of surplus property so as... (b) to 
give maximum aid to the re-establish- 
ment of a peacetime economy of free 
independent private enterprise, the de- 
velopment of the maximum of indepen- 
dent operators in trade, industry and 
agriculture, and to stimulate full em- 
ployment; ... (d) to discourage mon- 
opolistic practices and to strengthen 
and preserve the competitive position 
of small business concerns in an econ- 
omy of free enterprise; . .. (n) to 
utilize normal channels of trade and 
commerce to the extent consistent with 
efficient and economic distribution and 
the promotion of the general objectives 
of this Act (without discriminating 
against the establishment of new enter- 
prise) .” 

The National Aeronautic Association 
and other aviation bodies are also 
concerned over the method of disposal 
now prevailing. 

—REcINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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“Doctor Rustless” is a specialist in stainless steels. We 
think he knows more about his specialty than anyone else. 
His chief pleasure is preventive medicine, which consists of getting 
manufacturers started right with the correct grade of stainless 
steel and the best fabricating techniques. Rustless engineers 
have successfully chosen among 28 standard grades to 


improve the performance or cut the costs of thousands of 
a ‘a! products. Rustless has always specialized on stainless steels — 
Y ee0e over 20 years. We concentrate our whole effort on its production 
and have been the largest producers of the free-machining 
grades all through the war. This is why we can so frequently be of very 
material aid to manufacturers. Write to: Rustless lron and 


Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices in principal 
cities, distributors everywhere. 


diy Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 
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SALES MA 


NAGER AVAILABLE 


Gales Manager, carly 50's, top record as salesman and 
Manager, selling industrial cutlets Southeastern States 
of Spanish langoase and customs, plus avaliable secistan, 
early 40’s, who writes, reads speaks both 
married—l child each, would be interested in 

or commission lines, or direct representation in 
a investigation, 
sidered. Address Box 615, FORBES, 12) Fite sve, 
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WANTED... 


JOB WORK 
for Modern Machine Plant 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHuRCH STREET . 
- New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1945, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(14%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable July 2, 1945 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business June 21, 1945. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

CuHartes J. Harpy, Chairman 

Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
May 17, 1945 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction +- Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysier Bidg., New York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 

















WANTED: Copies of “Men Who Are Mak- 

“ing America" by B. C. Forbes. 
4 you have « good condition copy for sale 
please quote price to: FORBES, 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. 





YOUR ABILITIE 
ANALYZED! 
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The Pattern of Business 


LABOR 


WLB’s future wage stabilization 
policy will probably center on general 
wage rate schedules rather than on 
individual rate bases, with increasing 
emphasis placed on collective bargain- 
ing procedure. . . . Danger Signal? 
The practice of some Government 
agencies seems to portend the splitting 
up of the post-war employment prob- 
lem into two categories: Jobs for vet- 
erans and jobs for civilians. However, 
look for remedial action in the near 
future to straighten out the current 
muddle existing among administrative 
agencies responsible for handling vet- 
erans job programs. 


RAILROADS 1 Sa 

Preliminary analysis of the ICC’s 
recent order providing for uniform 
freight rates throughout the country 
reveals the following factors: (1) Pres- 
ent major freight classifications are to 
be eliminated; (2) the railroads are 
to indicate whether or not they are 
prepared to submit a uniform classi- 
fication for the entire country; and 
(3) if not, the ICC will undertake to 
provide such a classification. Mean- 
time, the Commission has ordered a 
temporary increase, effective Aug. 30, 
of 10% in class freight rates in East- 
ern territory, a 10% reduction in rates 
for Southern, Western and Southwest- 
ern areas, and a similar cut in rates 
for shipments between Eastern and 
other territories. Though the Commis- 
sion specifically allows roads to con- 
tinue to grant “exceptions” to uniform 
classifications, the immediate results of 
this provision upon future revenues de- 
pend upon further clarification by the 
ICC. 


RETAILING 


Don’t be surprised to see a post-war 
increase in retail term selling without 
any credit investigation. Reason: Some 
authorities believe that enough basic 
data are on hand regarding consumers’ 
credit habits to warrant such a step. 
In fact, recent controlled experiments 
in credit selling have demonstrated 
that losses were negligible. 


TEXTILES 


In spite of increased production of 
rayon fabrics, current shortages in civ- 
ilian stocks are more pronounced than 
in 1944. Two reasons: (1) Conversion 


of additional rayon producing equip. 
ment to meet increased military re. 
quirements; (2) diversion of supplies 
to Latin America and other foreign 
areas at government order. 


LUMBER 


Although more. than 600,000,000 
acres of land in the U. S. are classified 
as forest lands, finished lumber prod. 
ucts represent a total use of only 30% 
of the actual wood fiber grown. The | 
other 70%? It’s all waste. . . . Encour. 
aging: Wartime research has not only 
developed many by-products from 
wood-waste conversion—including al. 
cohol and protein feeds—but has also 
stimulated better techniques in utiliza. 


tion of lumber. 


RADIO 


War-born versatility will give the ra- 
dio industry an increasingly important 
role in post-war living, say manufac- 
turers. Five big factors: (1) Success- 
ful development of midget radio re. 
ceivers; (2) adaptation by civilians of 
the mobile radio (see ForBEs, May 15, 
“WALKIE-TALKIE. FOR CIVILIANS”) ; 
(3) wireless typewriters and the trans- 
mission of reading matter and photo- 
graphs by wireless; (4) improved fre- 
quency modulation; (5) short wave 
safety systems for trains, ships, trucks 
and planes. 


OIL 


The controlling factor in the current 
shift of petroleum operations from 
European to Pacific battlegrounds will 
be transportation, with tankers playing 
an increasingly important role. Opin- 
ion in some quarters is that over-all 
consumption may continue high for an 
indefinite period, with military require- 
ments ‘at current levels. . . . Encourag- 
ing: The invasion of East Indian oil 
fields may be the prelude to an early 
return of that area to production. 


RUBBER 


Synthetic rubber will continue to 
play a prominent role in the months 
to come. One important factor: It will 
provide the only source of scrap rub- 
ber for an indefinite period. Mean- 
while, substantial quantities of natu- 
ral rubber are not expected to bounce 
back on the market for some time 
after the war’s end. 
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How to Make 





Here’s ONE way. . .. Come peace and America 
will have a big promise to keep, Sixty million jobs! 
Jobs for the men and women returning from the 
fighting fronts . . . and new jobs for the men and 
women who have worked the machines on our pro- 
duction front. 


Countless communities of America will feel the pinch 
as cut-backs come and peacetime production begins 
to get going. 

What will happen in those communities surrounding 
the plants, large and small, that have been making 
component parts for major war equipment? 


. Some of them, of course, have plants that will re-con- 


vert to former peacetime products. But what of the 
others? 


Decentralization through Sub-Contracting 


The advantages of sub-contracting have been spot- 
lighted by the war. It was the widespread use of 
sub-contracting that enabled America to produce as 
much and as quickly. 


In the reconversion period, sub-contracting can per- 
form like miracles in speed and quantity. 


More important . . . it can help provide the answer to 
the “‘sixty million job” question. Decentralization of 


\ 


Sixty Million Jobs 


peacetime production can keep America’s workers 
where they are (for many an American family has 
taken root in a new community.) 


America Re-Discovers an OLD Technique 


For most of America’s industrial plants “working for 
the other fellow” was a new experience. They had 
been making only their own products. Sub-contract- 
ing for someone else was foreign to their experience. 
But the early epidemic of high-rejects, delivery fail- 
ures and such, have by and large given way to better 
integration. Today industry is functioning together. 


For Lewyt it was an old experience. We had been at it 
for over fifty years, making things “for the other 
fellow”. It was logical that our rejects would be low, 
our integration smoother right at the start. . 


Yes, we feel that the principle of sub-contracting has 
been re-affirmed by the war—and that its carry-over 
into peacetime production will help to provide those 
sixty million jobs . . . sooner. 


* * * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It’’—the story of the Lewyt organization 
in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 
11, N. Y. 
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A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER—EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS AND SUB-ASSENMBLIES, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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CONTINUE BUYING WAR BONDS 




















THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


tion mark in the Washington 

outlook—amilitarily, economically 
and politically. Uncertainty over what 
to expect of Russian Communistic in- 
fluences beclouds large areas of U. S. 
policy at home, abroad. Indirectly, 
Moscow is affecting reconversion plans, 
manpower problems, even tax pros- 
pects. Perspective is essential in this 
nation as well as in the land of the 
Soviet to keep the friction of mutual 
victory from becoming a hot-box of 
serious trouble. 

On one hand it is clear that Russia 
—and the kind of superstate action 
which it symbolizes—will force many 
changes in U. S. business practices, 
particularly in the field of foreign 
trade. On the other, it is today unthink- 
able that U. S., Britain and Russia will 
not resolve their practical differences 


R ce : poses today’s biggest ques- 


in the next few months and find a 
working basis for peace. 

It is first necessary to understand 
that for Russia the “Big War” is over 
—its biggest, because it has established 
the Soviet system as a competitive (al- 
though not a covetous) power of U. S. 
The initial impetus of its victory over 
Germany has created a flood tide in 
which Russia is moving to reach for 
the largest possible sphere of influence. 
Neighboring states in Eastern Europe 
and Eastern Asia are being brought 
under the aegis of Russia by the same 
considerations which put Mexico and 
Canada under the umbrella of the 
United States. Methods of achieving 
such domination are distasteful in this 
country and often are barbaric by 
U. S. stand rds but end results are not 
dissimilar. 

Whether Russia fights Japan—and 








SALT IT DOWN 


SURPLUS MONEY placed in life insur- 
ance "salts it down" where it will do the 
most good—helping your family if you die, 
helping you if you live. 

Ask a Prudential representative to ex- 


plain to you a program of life insurance that 
will fit your individual requirements. 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











’ the Washington consensus expects it 


unless Tokyo surrenders by Fall—is 
now being weighed almost entirely as 
a strictly military proposition: Would 
help from Russia shorten our war? 
Economically for sure and politically 
probably, Moscow post-war influence 
will bulk large in Mongolia and Man. 
churia even should it elect not to join 
U. S. for the kill. : 

It is when Russian influence outside 
its enormous geographical sphere may 
clash with the democracies that U. §, 
concern becomes inescapable from a 
practical standpoint. Ripest plums for 
some kind of Communization and 
stronger fealty toward Moscow are 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain— 
territories where Democratic govern- 
ment never has worked well. However, 
there has never been a period in which 
deep-rooted and bitter nationalisms of 
Europe have been able to produce con- 
tinental unity. It’s not impossible but 
highly improbable that Moscow will 


even try. 


SECURITY vs. FREEDOM? 


Just now, of course, Moscow’s ap- 
peal to “security” is more attractive to 
the peoples of ravished Europe than 
the U. S. crusade for “freedom.” The 
test ahead for the Democracies is 
whether they can carry food and jobs 
into the devastated areas without drop- 
ping the flag of liberty. 

Equally important is the repercus- 
sion in this country from the effects 
of Russian Communization which 
backwash along our shores. To the 
extent that U. S. chooses to enter into 
competition with the Soviets for for- 
eign markets, drastic changes in meth- 
ods of foreign trade will be required. 
Cartels, for example, will be more in- 
evitable than ever—but this time they 
will be run by governments rather than 
by private industry. Without some 
agreed-upon division of many kinds of 
world trade, subsidized exports (the 
tariff in reverse) will become a post- 
war necessity. 

Military concern over Russia’s near- 
term course of action undeniably is 
having its effect on the size of armed 
forces which U. S. will maintain to 
finish off Japan. While arm’s-length 
haggling goes on over more lend- 
leasing to Russia, with its war on . 
Japan the chief consideration, the peak 
strength of 12 1/3 million men in uni- 
form will dip only to 11 million. Draft 
calls on men under 30 are expected to 
keep Army-Navy power at the 11- 
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Bedspread Yarn 






Machine Gun 


Belt 






The thread that reached the sky 


OS you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
chine gun belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes 
el 


a mighty lifeline when science takes it over. 


Twenty-nine years ago—to produce better the kind of 
tire you wanted—we started to manufacture our own tire 
cord. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
Rubber came into being. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is producing nylon, 
rayon, all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
proved and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
sive scientific research, we became geared to change and 
demands for improvement. We learned to make new things 
right. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
meeting your needs for better living. 


Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting your needs 
for pai With war, men and women with the ability to 
turn crdcheting yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


ready. These belts are precision products— like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the plane 
itself. They must be tough as steel yet pliable as ad resi 
with every stitch, every twist, scientifically precise. These 
belts must be right. 


And they are... thanks largely to you. 


It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 
highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great endur- 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our output. Our mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes hand-in-hand 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward’’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 


Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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Six months ago. a 
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Bill in Sally’s eyes is a ringer for 
Clark Gable. Her soldier hero with the 
Purple Heart had a thirty-day furlough, 
met Sally on his first Monday night home. 
By the end of the week, Bill and Sally were 
swinging on their own private star... 
together every night. 


Six months ago—it couldn’t have 
happened to Sally . . . because the cost 
department where she works kept her 
busy overtime the first three nights of 
every week. With help short, reports 
long, her company simply couldn’t get 
current cost figures out in the normal 
working day. 

But one of the executives called in 
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—it couldn’t have happened! 


a McBee man to survey the situation. 
Then came Keysort for time keeping 
and cost distribution. Now payroll 
figures are ready on time, management 
gets reports when they can be used, 
overtime except in emergency is out... 
and Sally gets a supper and a smack 


instead of a snack. 


McBer’s business is making facts 
available faster. Our procedures and 
products are custom-designed to fit 
your individual problems . . . can be 
quickly understood and easily used by 
ordinary office personnel . . . save time, 
work and worry. If your daily reports 
lag—call a McBee man today! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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million mark. Only about 1 1/3 million 

veterans will be discharged. 
Employed men over 30 will not be. 

drafted much longer—probably not 


_ beyond July 1. However, it will be sev. 


eral months before there are many re- 
leases of older men and fathers who 
went into service in 1943-44. 

In industrial reconversion, the so- 
called “Period One” for retooling and 
output of essential replacement ma- 
chinery will not merge into “Period 
Two” for greater but still limited (and 
rationed) production 
when military occupation of Europe is 
stabilized and the final line-up against 
Japan seems set. Officials hope the 
green light for full-speed reconversion 
will flash on by early Autumn. In any 
event it will be at least mid-1946 be- 
fore the production rate of civilian 
items approaches pre-war levels. 


OBSTACLES TO RECONVERSION 


Chief stumbling blocks to recon- 
version are government policies on 
wages, labor disputes, pricing and 
taxes. Unions will try for 20% in- 
creases in basic wage rates in order 
to keep present take-home pay for 48 
hours when they return to 40. Present 
outlook is for rate raises of around 
10% which will come gradually, in- 
dustry by industry. 

Serious jurisdictional-dispute trou- 
ble lies ahead. It is now fairly definite 
that John L. Lewis will be back in the 
AFL fold by Fall and that AFL will 
make a strong effort to organize in 
many industries and trades now domi- 
nated by CIO. Employers will again be 
caught in the middle of strikes result- 
ing from such activity. In fact, a wave 
of summer strikes is generally foreseen 
on wage matters and other grievances 
over which the Government rather than 
management retains wartime control. 
Success of the anthracite strikers gives 
other unions their cue. 

President Truman, Senator George 
and Rep. Doughton got their wires 
slightly crossed in the flurry of dis- 
cussion over tax reductions. George’s 
principal concern is that corporations 
be allowed to cash in on their excess- 
profits credits right away and that 
small business get a somewhat higher 
exemption. These are not reductions in 
tax liability net. Truman is insistent 
that such changes in taxation book- 
keeping not be viewed as an invitation 
for a general tax-cut drive at this time. 
But there will be some tax reduction 
in 1946. 
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Roll WVZo NAME @L-3(-Volaelilare 
VICTORY IN EUROPE 
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Railways are Celebrating the Victory in Europe which 
their Great Transportation Job has done so much to 
make possible. 


For months, they have been getting ready to observe V-E Day in just one way—by doing 
their job even better than before — by moving Men, Machines and Materials for War 
faster and faster,’until the Stars 
and Stripes flies over what is left 
of Tokyo. 
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To that task, Railroads are dedi- 

















cating all their efforts and re- 
sources, plus knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in five years of 
handling the Greatest Traffic in 
History, with equipment and tracks 
constantly improved by all the new 
Cars, Locomotives and Rail they 
were permitted to buy. 
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Nii) THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
: RAILWAY 


| has contributed something extra 
to Transportation for Victory— 
its essential network of lines in 
the Great Midwest and its 
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PEORIA GATEWAY 


which saves precious hours in 
movement of Fast Freight. 


* 
This year, the Minneapolis & St. 
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Louis Railway is buying 500 new 
steel box cars in addition to the 
500 delivered in 1944; two big Diesel freight locomotives of 4,050 horsepower; five 
1,000 horsepower Diesel locomotives, similar to four acquired last year; six stainless steel 
passenger coaches; and ten lightweight aluminum box cars, symbol of M. & St. L. progress 
in modernizing equipment. 


de MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Ractuay 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record af the close of business 
May 19, 1945. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on April 24, 1945 de- 
clared a dividend of $1.0625 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and a dividend of $0.25 per 
share on the Common Stock, both pay- 
able July 1, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 
15, 1945. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 
Wma. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 


















» CONTINENTAL 
, CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The second quarter Interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable June 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 25, 1945. Books will not 


* SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 








C CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


regul uarterly dividend of ninety- 
‘= end Tas cents ($.93%) 


SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 

















LANE-WELLS 
COMPAN Y 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
June 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record May 23, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 














B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST: 





Our Long-Term Economic 
Outlook Much Brighter 


MERICA’S broad economic out- 
look has improved. 
Instead of V-E Day causing upheav- 
al in the stock market, quotations have 
since approximated their previous high 
level. Liquidation has been limited. 

Peace in Europe cannot be diag- 
nosed as other than enormously con- 
structive, infinitely helpful for our 
long-range future. It means cessation 
of staggering destruction of wealth 
and of precious human lives. More- 
over, it expedites the defeat of our 
other enemy through permitting the 
diversion of colossal fighting power— 
men and materiel—to the Pacific. 

While Russia has caused serious 
questionings, by her unilateral action 
in Europe and by some of her stands 
at San Francisco, nevertheless a wide 
area of agreement has been reached 
by the United Nations, including 
Russia. 

Hopefulness has been generated 
throughout the industrial, business, 
financial world at home by events at 
Washington since President Truman 
took office. His blending of firmness, 
decisiveness, independence, with a 
conciliatory, co-operative spirit in his 
dealings with Congress has favorably 
impressed men of affairs. The busi- 
nesslike record of the Truman Com- 
mittee inspires faith that governmental 
extravagance will be modified. Intima- 
tions are that he favors a proposal to 
appoint a special assistant to the 
Chief Executive to act as “general 
manager” over the inordinately swol- 
len governmental payroll, with power 
to override agency heads in rooting 
out unneeded tax-eaters. 


TAX RELIEF IN SIGHT 


Every day brings some measure of 
tax relief nearer. The tax picture 
should be much brighter next year. 

Reconversion plans are progressing, 
particularly on paper. Most employers 
feel that the powers-that-be in Wash- 
ington have become more alive to the 
essentiality of doing everything pos- 
sible to ameliorate employment and 
production dislocation during the 
transition from war to peace. 


The labor situation unfortunately 
continues disturbing. Strikes still are 
rife—the Smith-Connally Act has 
proved an abortion. John L. Lewis’ 
anthracite miners refused to resume 
work even after the Government took 
control, Washington finding itself pow- 
erless. How far and how soon Presi- 
dent Truman and/or Congress will act 
to remedy our wholly deplorable labor 
mess remains a question. 

Meanwhile the wage trend is still 
upwards. Fruits have included in- 
creases in the price of coal and steel— 
increases which the producers declare 
are wholly inadequate to cover higher 
costs. 

Another unsettling factor is uncer- 
tainty over how drastically tariffs may 
be cut through trade negotiations with 
other countries. 


CONTROLS TO CONTINUE y 
Industrialists believe that cancella- 
tion of war contracts will be more 
rapid and far more extensive than now 
officially prognosticated. All evidence 
is, however, that civilian demands will 
be clamorous and that several years of 
great activity lie ahead. 

While opinions differ sharply con- 
cerning how promptly and thorough- 
goingly controls should be lifted, the 
predominant expectation is that the 
Government will insist upon regulat- 
ing prices for quite some time. Capit- 
ulation of Japan would not, according 
to past history, remove ‘all danger of 
inflation. 

The prospect is that food scarcities 
will become more acute in coming 
months, aggravated by bountiful ship- 
ments to liberated European countries. 
The “sacrifices” of all home-stayers, 
however, have been negligible and are 
not at all likely to inflict serious hard- 
ships. Release of many ships makes 
possible early and extensive imports 
of various raw materials, 

Without for a moment minimizing 
the gravity of the bloody task con- 
fronting our armed forces in the East, 
the ending of the war in Europe has’ 
immeasurably brightened our national 
outlook. 
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- KWIK-FAX - 
Only 
REMINGTON RAND 
Makes the Interfiling 
Reproducing Punch 
+ 


The Interfiling Reproducing Punch, 
exclusive with Remington Rand, is 
one of the most amazing machines 
in punched-card accounting. It 
compares, duplicates, repeat 
punches, selects, transposes, sorts, 
and verifies the information on 
tabulating cards at the rate of 6000 
to 12000 cards an hour. 


BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace 


JUNE 1, 1945 
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The problems of payroll preparations, analysis and financing 






vanished when Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma, 
installed Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


The following excerpts from a full report 
relate the experience of but one of hun- 
dreds of concerns, both large and small, 
who have found in Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting the answer to 
their complex payroll problems. 


“Our building in this yard of many types 
and sizes of naval vessels within a two-year 
period would not have been possible with- 
out the most effective use of labor-savin 
equipment, including Remington Ran 
Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines, which we installed in the fall of 
1941. Since then the compilation of the 
payroll for 25,000 yard workers, the issu- 
ance of their weekly checks and the distri- 
bution of labor cost, has been handled with 


increasing smoothness and effectiveness. 


“The cost of computing earnings, mak- 
ing Social Security, income tax, war bond 
and other deductions, tabulating payroll 
checks, compiling the payroll register, and 





preparing labor distribution and personnel 
reports, and government billings, is less than 
1/3 of 1% of the payroll... equal to ten 
minutes pay per worker. It is regular routine 
to print and tabulate the 25,000 checks and 
tabulate the many reports within a single 
shift. 


“Since the navy audits and pays this bill 
without delay, its check reaches our bank 
in time to cover the payroll checks. This 
perfect timing results from the superb efh- 
ciency of Remington Rand Punched-Card 
Accountancy.” : 


The full report of this operation, Certi- 
fied Report No. 4313, carries a wealth of 
ischolel ielleemshiion on solving payroll, 
labor distribution and other production 
premeny It’s free to APA executives 

y writing to our nearest office, or direct to 
Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, Room 1715, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Remiaglon Rend 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE MARK of a System 
.. the Symbol of Accuracy 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— : 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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Sessa parame LEAGUE 


Nen-Partisan 


a A. ‘a ae Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counse. 


League Head Testifies at SEC Hearing 


From the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 

Abolition of floor trading on the 
N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb Exchanges, 
as recommended with mifor excep- 
tions by the trading and exchange 
division of the SEC, was emphatically 
opposed by officials of both exchanges 
at a public conference with the full 
commission. 

The staff, after an exhaustive study, 
had recommended abolition of floor 
trading principally on its claim that 
such trading is not in the public inter- 
est because the traders accentuate or 
create funds and are at times an “un- 
stabilizing” influence. 

Emil Schram, president of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, contended that the 
floor trader does perform a useful ser- 
vice in the market. 

Ganson Purcell, chairman of the 
commission, asked Mr. Schram if he 


had any specific recommendations, and 
the exchange head said that further 
study of the problem was “absolutely 
necessary” before any definite action 
is taken... . 

B. C. Forbes, president of the In- 
vestors Fairplay League, referred to 
the drying up of the wellsprings of 
new “venture” capital as a result of 
“the whole policy pursued at Washing- 
ton.” He opposed the abolition of floor 
trading on the ground that anything 
calculated to injure the fluidity of the 
securities market would have a re- 
pressive rather than a stimulating effect 
upon those able to buy securities. 


The N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 
B. C. Forbes said the liquidity of the 
market would diminish if floor trading 
were forbidden, tending to make the 
market “still narrower and narrower.” 








Pursuant to action taken at the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
the corporate name 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 


has been changed to 
C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


The following ave the principal wholly-owned subsidiaries of the Corporation: 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
Universal C. L. T. Credit Corporation 

C. LT. Corporation 

Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 
Service Fire Insurance Company of New York 


First Industrial Corporation (Holtzer-Cabot and Micro Switch Divisions) 


C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Capital and surplus over $100,000,000 





National Surety Corporation 

National Surety Marine Insurance Corporation 
William Iselin & Co., Inc. 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc. 
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Double Taxation—"D.T.'s” 
Says Rep. Gillespie 


At a largely-attended Clinic on 
Double Taxation of Stockholders held 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
Rep. Dean M. Gillespie of Colorado de- 
clared: “We have the D.T.’s—double 
taxation—and if you have ever seen 
anybody with the D.T.’s, you know 
how they act. Taxes should be levied 
for revenue and nothing else, never 
for punishment. That isn’t what the 
government is for. We are levying too 
much and not getting the most out of 
it. We are strangling the very purpose 
for which taxation was _ intended. 
Double taxation is unfair, dishonest 
and conceived in evil. When the sol- 
diers come home they will witness the 
slow death of free enterprise unless 
the present tax system is changed.” 

B. C. Forbes, who presided, stated 
that the League has consistently em- 
phasized the strangling effect of tax- 
ing stockholders twice, pointing out 
that double taxation “does not re- 
motely conform with ‘ability to pay,’ 
since the humblest widow who has her 
money invested in a corporation stock 
has had deducted from her income ex- 
actly the same rate as the richest stock- 
holder in the country. Double taxation 
is the heaviest brake upon new invest- 
ment in stocks,” he declared. 

Thomas N. Tarleau, former counsel 
to the U. S. Treasury Department, 
condemning corporation taxation after 
the war, said: “It reduces consump- 
tion, removes purchasing power where 
it is most needed; it is a burden on 
production and distribution. No one ar- 
gues that the beneficiaries of corporate 
earnings should not pay a tax on them. 
The progressive income tax is the best 
instrument to accomplish this purpose 
equitably and with the least ill effect 
upon our economy.’ Earnings of a cor- 
poration when distributed to its stock- 
holders should be taxed like all other 
income, but should not be singled out 
from all other forms of income for 
additional taxation.” 

Other speakers included B. A. Javits; 
Elisha Friedman, noted economic au- 
thority; and Harry J. Rudick, chair- 
man of the Taxation Committee of the 
Bar Association of New York City and 
professor of law at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Questions and answers followed. 





Address all communications to INvesToRs 
Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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TEN RULES 
FOR SUCCESS 
IN 
TODAY'S MARKET 


Certain steps should be taken for 
successful trading and investment 
in the markets scheduled to exist 
during the current months. With this 
problem in mind we submitted to 
our clients in our Bulletin of May 
8th ten rules particularly suited to 
today’s market. 


So many requests for additional 
copies of these important rules were 
received that it has been necessary 
for us to reprint the article several 
times. 


New readers may obtain a copy 
of these ten rules, plus our current 


and next two Bulletins 
$2] 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-61 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Springfield 3 


Introductory Offer 


to new buyers of these 
2 outstanding Folios 


Massachusetts 
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Send $2 to Dept. FM.61 fort both Folios 


(A regular $6 vaiue) 
For a limited time to new readers only 

















SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 











Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER © 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


30 


November — December 


Stock prices hold adamant, despite 
prospect that genuine relief from high 
wartime taxes will be postponed until 
Japan surrenders. Possibility of sudden 
ending of Asiatic war looms as major 
uncertainty in market outlook. But 
growing likelihood of simultaneous re- 
peal of excess profits levy should go 
far to cushion any “shocks” stemming 
from early peace. 

So-called “Truman” gaps in stock 
prices over week-end April 13-16 re- 
main open. Note these gaps on above 
charts, at 160 for Industrials and 5314 
for Rails. Some observers regard mid- 
April as important milestone in both 
market and political history. Date ap- 
pears to mark end of New Deal ex- 
perimentation and revival of confi- 
dence in American business initiative. 

Persistent strength in utility stocks, 
most politically-sensitive group, at- 
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April May 
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tests to soundness of this reasoning. 
Moreover, Postmaster-General Hanne- 
gan recently confirmed such interpre- 
tation by expressing hope that “the 
old uncertainties that plagued our na- 
tion’s business and those who managed 
it will disappear.” 

Notwithstanding their prolonged 
rise, railroad shares are still inherent- 
ly cheap. Thus, Baltimore & Ohio is 
available around 19-20; yet earnings 
totaling some $42 per share were re- 
ported during last four years, all 
plowed back. 

Leading aircraft manufacturing 
stocks carry unusual speculative ap- 
peal. Most are purchasable at prices 
under their potential net liquidating 
assets, with plants and other fixed in- 
vestments figured at zero. For exam- 
ple, Bell Aircraft selling at 18, shows 
net liquid assets nearly $33 per share. 


Congratulations 


Charles M. White, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Republic 
Steel Corp. for 10 years, has been 
elected president of the company. 

W. G. Lewellen has been appointed 
director of the Distribution staff of 
General Motors Corp., and will also 
be chairman of the Distribution Policy 
Group. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has been elected a director of United 
Air Lines. 3 

Stephen T. Early, who was press 
secretary to President Roosevelt and 


has remained since with President Tru- 
man as special assistant, has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Pullman, Inc. 

Keen Johnson has been elected a - 
vice-president of Reynolds Metals Co. 

Edward F. Fisher, former vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. and gen- 
eral manager of its Fisher Body divi- 
sion, has been elected a director of the 
Martin-Parry Corp. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 
of the Pan American Petroleum and 
Transport Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chase National Bank. 
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Investment Pointers 


Post-War Possibilities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


{TH the war in Germany over 

and hope now high that the 

Japanese war will not last too 
long, it is interesting to recall what 
happened after the end of the first 
World War. 

After the signing of the Armistice in 
November, 1918, the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages declined from 88 to 79, followed 
by an advance in the following Spring 
and Summer to 119. During this ad- 
vance, many stocks had spectacular 
advances: 


American Crystal Sugar. ..$ 48 - $103 
American Car & Foundry.. 79- 148 
American Tobacco (old).. 160- 315 
American Woolen Common 45- 169 
Atlantic, Gulf & W. Indies. 92- 192 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 55- 112 
California Packing....... 40- 87 
Cluett Peabody (old)..... 51- 108 
Crucible Steel (old)...... 52- 261 


General Motors (old).... 118- 406 
So. Porto Rico Sugar (old) 133- 310 
NE a a a 940 «4-00 65- 143 
Studebaker (old)........ 45- 151 


My belief is that during the ap- 
proaching post-war period many com- 
panies will do very well, particularly 
motors, rubbers, utilities and numer- 
ous other stocks which I have recom- 
mended from time to time. I see no 
valid reason for long-pull investors to 
take the profits they have at the pres- 
ent time because these stocks should 
sell considerably higher after peace re- 
turns. One need not worry if we have 
a dull, reactionary or irregular mar- 
ket for a while. I do not believe set- 
backs in stocks I have recommended 
will be serious. 

The expected elimination of double 
taxation on corporate earnings will be 
a bullish factor of major importance. 
At present corporate earnings are very 
heavily taxed. Part of the residue, 
which is paid as dividends, is again 
taxed in the hands of the stockholders. 
The correction of this situation will 
mean either higher dividends or reduc- 
tion of taxes on dividends received by 
stockholders. The bullish effect is ob- 
vious. 

The long-range inflationary implica- 
tions of the huge government debt 
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should not be forgotten;‘nor the enor- 
mous accumulated demand throughout 
the world for articles of all descrip- 
tions. 

Many leading stocks are stil. attrac- 
tive, in my opinion. For example: 
Consolidated Edison, Otis Elevator, 
U. S. Steel, General Electric. The “nor- 
mal” price of Steel common, in a bull 
market, is certainly nearer 100 than 
in the 60’s. I would rather own these 
stocks at this time than high-grade 
bonds yielding 234%. 

I call special attention to a stock 
recently listed on the Stock Exchange, 
but which is well known to purchasers 
of men’s clothing—Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. For the fiscal year ended last 
November the company earned $3.91 
per share. There are no bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks ahead of the 355,000 
shares of common. Net working capi- 
tal amounted to $33 a share, the pres- 
ent market price. A $1.60 dividend is 
being paid. The outlook is that there 
will be very large demand for new 
clothing by those returning from the 
armed forces. This company should do 
exceptionally well, and considering its 
strong financial condition, there ap- 
pears to be little risk in buying the 
stock. Note in the above table what 
happened to American Woolen after 
the last war. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Brokerage House Expands 


J. S. Bache & Co., one of the largest 
and oldest brokerage houses in the 
country, has changed its name to 
Bache & Co., and has admitted seven 
new general partners and six limited 
partners. Among the new partners are 
the four Ryan brothers, John J., Jr., 
James C., Joseph M., and Frank T. 
Ryan, owners of John J. Ryan & Sons, 
Inc., dealers in cotton and rayon tex- 
tile products. The other new general 
partners will be A. Charles Schwartz, 
James A. Fayne, Laurence B. Ross- 
bach and Sam H. Sampliner. Harold 
L. Bache, nephew of the late Jules H. 
Bache, remains head of the firm. 











STOCKS 


Most Favored 


for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report; newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 





Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation. of this valuable 
report — obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-71 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". re Boston 16, Mass. 














“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F Inland Building indianapolis 
£ 

















BUY SOME STOCKS NOW 
SELL SOME STOCKS NOW 


—such is the selective market we are in. If you have 
been wondering whether the market is forming an im- 
portant top here—whether it would be wise to capture 
some or all of your splendid ‘‘paper’’ profits—whether 
you are holding the right stocks for the resumption of 
the major uptrend—whether to avoid the costly experience 
of holding stocks that will fail to participate in the 
dynamic moves ahead—then be sure to obtain the guid- 
ance of the GARTLEY WEEKLY FORECAST in the 
six important weeks ahead. It tells you 


WHAT ACTION TO TAKE NOW 


Certain stocks in the regular Gartley supervised lists are 
still cheap, although not all lew in price. Some of these 
are in the list of 18 dynamic preferreds, some in the 22 
low-priced common stock group, some in the postwar 
group and others in the regular traders group. Each and 
every stock in these groups carries suggestions as to 
what action to take. 

Special Trial Offer: Current issue (containing all the 
above valuable features) plus “the next 5 issues, which 
will cover what may well prove to be one of the most 
dynamic five weeks the market may experience for a long 
CERRO BD COMO. oc cccccccvccccccccesccocccsescses 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 





Get Behind the Mighty 
Seventh War Loan 


4g 














Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE future of nations cannot be 
ban The forces which will arise 
out of this war cannot be fore- 
seen. If we are going to aceomplish 
anything in our time we must ap- 
proach our problem in the knowledge 
that there is nothing rigid or immuta- 
ble in human affairs. History is a 
story of growth, decay and change. If 
no provision, no allowance is made 
for change by peaceful means, it will 

come anyway—and with violence. 
—HErRsERT Hoover. 


A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and 
done his best. 

—Ra.pH WaLpo EMERSON. 


Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much. 
The facts are exactly opposite—the 
reason we have so much is simply be- 
cause we discard things so readily. We 
replace the old in return for some- 
thing that will serve us better. 

—ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 


_ Cleverness is serviceable for every- 


thing, sufficient for nothing.—AMIEL. 


It becomes no man to nurse despair, 
but, in the teeth of clenched antag- 
onisms, to follow up the worthiest till 
he die. —TENNYSON. 


There is no advancement to him 
who stands trembling because he can- 
not see the end from the beginning. 

—E. J. KLEMME. 


Life is like a game of cards. Relia- 
bility is the ace, industry the king, 
politeness the queen, thrift the jack. 
Commonsense is playing to best advan- 
tage the cards you draw. And every 
day, as the game proceeds, you will 
find the ace, king, queen, jack in your 
hand and opportunity to use them. 

—Ep. Howe. 


A man who lives right, and is right, 
has more power in his silence than an- 
other has by his words. 

—PHILLIPs BROOKS. 


We never reach our ideals, whether 
of mental or moral improvement, but 
the thought of them shows us our de- 
ficiencies and spurs us on to higher 
and better things. —Tryon Epwarps. 


In the truly great, virtue governs 
with the scepter of knowledge. 
—Sir Puiir Sypney. 


If you can look happy when you 
aren’t, you'll get along all right. 
—Tue Pick-Up. 


Ideas are best sold one at a time. 
People seem to resist them in batches. 
They get mental indigestion. One idea 
at a time, properly “packaged,” is un- 
derstandable, commands action, and 
oftener than not gets itself enthusi- 
astically adopted. 

—TueE Brake SHoE Party Line. 


The great composer does not set to 
work because he is inspired, but be- 
comes inspired because he is working. 
Beethoven, Wagner, Bach and Mozart 
settled down day after day to the job 
in hand with as much regularity as an 
accountant settles down each day to his 
figures. They didn’t waste time waiting 
for inspiration. —ERNestT NEWMAN. 


The soldier who dies to save his 
brothers reaches the highest of all de- 
grees of charity, and this is the virtue 
of a single act of charity: It cancels 
a whole lifetime of sin. 

—CARDINAL MERCIER. 





A TEXT 


If my people, which are called 
by my name, shall humble 
themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face; then will I hear 
from heaven, and will forgive 
their- sin, and will heal their 
land. —II Cormnruians 7:14. 
Sent in by W. Pfundstein, Bur- 
bank, Calif. What is your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The most successful business man is 
the man who. holds onto the old just 
as long as it is good and grabs the new 
just as soon as it is better. 

—RoserT P. VANDERPOEL. 


Details often kill initiative, but there 
have been few successful men who 
weren't good at details. Don’t ignore 
details. Lick them. 

—Ww. B. Given, Jr. 


A judicious silence is always better 
than truth spoken without charity. 
—De SALEs. 


Our great problem of the new post- 
war age will be not how to produce, 
but how to use; not how to create, 
but how to co-operate; not how to 
maim and to kill, but how to live. 

—Rosert A. MILLIKAN. 


A man’s character is the reliability 
of himself. His reputation is the opin- 
ion others have formed of him. Char- 
acter is in him; reputation is from 
other peopla—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


There will be selfishness and greed 
and corruption and narrowness and in- 
tolerance in the world tomorrow and 
tomorrow’s tomorrow. But pray God 
we may have the courage and the wis- 
dom and the vision to raise a definite 
standard that will appeal to the best 
that is in man, and then strive mightily 
toward that goal. 

—Haro_p E. Stassen. 


Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
in other men, sleeping but never dead, 
will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

—James RusseELt LoweLL. 


The cautious man will get some- 
where; the over-cautious man will get 
nowhere. —Ws. J. H. Boetcxer. 


There is no business, no avocation, 
whatever, which will not permit a man, 
who has the inclination, to give a little 
time, every day, to study. 

—DaniEL WYTTENBACH. 


Never shrink from doing anything 
which your business calls you to do. 
The man who is above his business, 
may one day find his business above 
him. —Drew. 

* 


In résponse to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 

















... The peaks of the Sawtooth moun- 
tain range overlook a great expanse of 
forest, lakes and singing streams knownas 
Idaho’s“primitive area,” one of America’s 


iN 


IDAHO 


finest fishing and hunting grounds. And, 
L...1 nearby, is far-famed Sun Valley where, 
in peacetime, vacationists enjoy year-’round sports. 


Today, the people of Idaho...infused with the pioneer- 
ing spirit of individual enterprise that developed the 
state’s natural resources... are producing ever-increas- 
ing quantities of essential products such as the famous 
Idaho potato, sheep and wool, lumber and minerals. 


For more than sixty years, Union Pacific has served 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to“ YOUR AMERICA”— 
Mutual network—every Sunday after- 
noon, 4 pm, E.W.T. 


Idaho. Over the Strategic Middle Route, uniting Idaho 
with the East and the Pacific Coast, it transports the 
state’s products and its citizens. 


It is the hope of the people of Idaho that America’s 
fighting sons will soon return to re-discover the beauty 
of the great West... to find that opportunity still 
exists in the further development of its vast resources 
...and that hard work and initiative will always be 
justly rewarded in this land of the free—your America. 


NOTE: Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Idaho or other western states, 


PACIFIC 


TD 
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'’ Abnost every Amertcan 


henefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN DRIVES for a vast variety of war uses in battleships, landing craft, tugs 
and tanks, is painted by James Sessions at the Morse Chain Company in Ithaca, N. Y. This great Borg- 
Warner plant is one of the world’s largest makers of automotive timing chains. Morse, also, makes both roller 
and silent rocker chains as well as sprockets for every hook-up where chain transmits power. These range 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


from the smallest sizes to giant assemblies. 


When American industry converts 
to peace, its genius for production 
which proved so valuable in war 
again will be devoted to raising the 
standard of living of our nation. 
Then as now Borg-Warner will 
make contributions in many fields. 
For it not only produces complete 
products, but also essential oper- 
ating parts for products of other in- 
dustries. Just, as one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving in 9 
out of 10 “‘makes” of automobiles. 


The engineering and large-scale 
production of this group of com- 
panies has been guided from the be- 
ginning by the basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better.” 
This striving for progress is typically 
American and partly responsible for 
the great developments which in- 
dustry has brought our country. 
Today this Borg-Warner ideal is 
pledged to Victory. Tomorrow it will 
be working to bring you ever better 
products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING 


| PRODUCTION 


MARBON *« MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 


PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 





